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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


Epitor’s NoTE: The Advisory Committee on Education was appointed by President 
Roosevelt on September 19, 1936, to study the existing program of federal aid to 
vocational education and the extent of the need for an expanded program. Seven 
months later the President requested the Committee to give consideration also to the 
“whole subject of federal relationship to state and local conduct of education.” The 
President transmitted the report to Congress on February 23. Scores of educational, 
governmental, and private organizations and individuals cooperated in the research 
that enabled the Committee to prepare its recommendations. The report is believed to 
be the most searching analysis of public school education and related services ever 
made in this country by a representative national committee. The Committee numbered 
21 members with Professor Floyd W. Reeves of the University of Chicago as chairman. 
The majority of the members are not connected with public education. The personnel 
of the Committee is listed at the end of this summary. 


on public school system in the 
United States greatly needs improve- 
ment. Glaring inequalities character- 
ize educational opportunities and ex- 
penditures for schools throughout the 
nation. The level of educational ser- 


1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 


$ 70,000,000 
109,500,000 
139,000,000 
159,000,000 

1943-44 179,000,000 

1944-45 199,000,000 





vice that can be maintained under 
present circumstances in many locali- 
ties is below the minimum necessary 
for the preservation of democratic 
institutions. Federal aid is the only 
way in which the difficulties in this 
widespread and complex situation 
can be adequately corrected. These 
are the general conclusions of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 
The Committee recommends new 
federal grants to the states for edu- 
cational purposes, to begin a year 
hence at $70,000,000 and to increase 
to $199,000,000 by 1944, as follows: 


These amounts, in the Commit- 
tee’s opinion, “undoubtedly are 
small, when compared with total 
needs.” Two billion dollars was 
spent for public elementary and 
secondary education in 1935-36. 

The new grants recommended are 
to be divided among six major funds. 
The largest is a general aid fund for 
the current operating and mainte- 
nance expenses of public elementary 
and secondary schools. It starts at 
$40,000,000 and would increase 
$20,000,000 a year to $140,000,000. 
These amounts would be divided 
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among the states in proportion to 
their financial needs. 

The Committee points out that the 
share of the wealthy states must be 
small if the schools are to be ma- 
terially improved where they are now 
most inadequate. The aim is to bring 
education out of the doldrums; 
“neither the individual states nor the 
federal government can continue to 
tolerate conditions under which a 
substantial number of the citizens of 
tomorrow receive inadequate prepa- 
ration for effective living.” 

The second recommended aid 
fund, starting at $2,000,000, and 
rising to $6,000,000, is to improve 
the preparation of teachers and other 
educational personnel. 

The third fund, $20,000,000 the 
first year and $30,000,000 the second 
and following years, is recommended 
for the construction of school build- 
ings in order to facilitate the desir- 
able reorganization of school dis- 
tricts, which the Committee says are 
now too small in many rural areas. 

The fourth fund, $1,000,000 at 
first and $2,000,000 the third year 
and after, is recommended for the 
improved administration of state de- 
partments of education. These de- 
partments would have their duties 
greatly increased by the Committee’s 
program, since they would perform 
most of the work of administering 
the proposed federal aid. 

The fifth recommended fund, be- 
ginning at $5,000,000 and increasing 
to $15,000,000, is for ‘‘civic, general, 
and vocational part-time adult educa- 
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tional activities,” and is to be e 
pended through schools, collegy 
and other educational agencies j 
the states. It would be alloca 
among the states on the basis of the: 
adult populations. 

The sixth fund recommended ; 
for rural library service; it starts g 
$2,000,000 and rises to $6,000,0% 
It would be allocated on the basis ¢ 
rural population. The Committ. 
points out that at present rural pep 
ple throughout the country seldom 
have public library service. 

The Advisory Committee aly 
would have Congress provide a sp. 
cial fund for educational research 
planning, and demonstrations. Al 
though it costs two billion dollars; 
year to operate the public schools, the 
Committee points out that research 
facilities at all comparable to thos 
of the agricultural experiment st 
tions are lacking in the field of edu- 
cation. 

A research fund of $1,250,000 is 
recommended for the fiscal year be 
ginning next July; increases to $3, 
000,000 are recommended for later 
years. The money would be put in 
charge of the U.S. Office of Edu 
cation and would be used principal: 
ly for grants on a project basis to 
universities, teachers colleges, state 
departments of education, schoo 
systems, and other agencies qualified 
to carry on educational research 
and demonstrations. 

Authorization of the new grants to 
the states is recommended by the 
Committee for a period of six yeats 














F only, ending in 1945. By the end of 


the six years, it is anticipated that 
increases in federal aid will be 
janned. “Before such increases are 
made, however, the Committee rec- 
ommends that the proposed program 
be carefully reviewed under appro- 
priate auspices after it has been in 
operation for several years.” The 
shool year 1943-44 is suggested for 
the stock taking. 

“Increased federal aid after the 
six-year period should be dependent 
not only upon needs,” the report 
sates, “but also upon further exper- 
ence with federal-state relationships. 
The Committee believes that it will 
prove possible to work out relation- 
ships between the federal govern- 
ment and the states that will safe- 
guatd adequately the expenditure of 
federal funds while continuing to 
maintain state and local autonomy 
in the direction of schools. That be- 
lief should be tested by experience, 
however, before irrevocably commit- 
ting the federal government to a 
large program of federal aid.” 

The general aid fund for elemen- 
tary and secondary education is all to 
be spent by local school jurisdictions. 
The Committee discusses the prob- 
lem of how the money should be 
divided in each state, and says it “‘is 
of the opinion that the distribution 
of federal aid funds within a state 
isnot a matter that should be left ex- 
dusively to state officials.” On the 
other hand, the distribution of exist- 
ing school funds within each state 
must be taken into account in setting 
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up the distribution plan for federal 
aid for that state. 

Joint plans agreed on between the 
various state departments of educa- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Education 
are therefore essential, the Com- 
mittee declares. State and federal 
officials should be required to make 
the allotments to local districts on 
an objective basis, in the manner that 
will “most effectively lessen inequal- 
ities of opportunity” for schooling. 

Joint planning is also recommend- 
ed for the distribution within states 
of the funds for teacher preparation, 
adult education, and library service. 
School building projects would be 
reviewed first in the states, then sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion for approval. 

For all states maintaining sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the federal 
grants be conditioned upon joint 
plans providing an equitable distri- 
bution of the federal funds between 
white and Negro schools, without 
reducing the proportion of state and 
local funds spent on Negro schools. 

Although joint planning is nec- 
essary in connection with such prob- 
lems as the allocation of funds, the 
Committee holds that the cooperative 
planning should be carefully restric- 
ted by law to matters clearly of direct 
federal concern. 

“The Committee recommends 
strongly that federal statutes and 
joint plans relating to all forms of 
education under state and local aus- 
pices should reserve explicitly to 
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state and local agencies the admin- 
istration of schools, determination of 
the content and processes of educa- 
tion, and decision as to the best uses 
of the allotments of federal funds 
within the types of expenditure for 
which federal funds may be avail- 
able.”’ 

The report points out that the 
policy of federal aid is well estab- 
lished, since permanently authorized 
federal grants for educational pur- 
poses already exceed $50,000,000 a 
year. The Committee recommends 
continuation of the existing grants, 
now made for vocational education 
in the public schools, vocational re- 
habilitation of the physically dis- 
abled, instruction at land-grant col- 
leges, agricultural experimentation, 
and agricultural and home economics 
extension work. Vocational educa- 
tion alone now receives almost $22,- 
000,000 annually of federal funds. 

The vocational grants receive spe- 
cial attention from the Committee. 
It believes the statutes should be 
thoroughly revised, to make the exist- 
ing grants available for all desirable 
types of occupational preparation. 
Too much federal control is now ex- 
ercised over the vocational funds, 
the Committee finds; the states 
should be authorized to determine 
for themselves what educational ac- 
tivities are to be deemed vocational. 

Pupils in vocational schools are 
sometimes exploited for private gain, 
according to the Committee. Exten- 
sive cooperation between educational 
authorities and state and federal de- 
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partments of labor is recommendg 
to provide safeguards. 

The education and adjustment ¢ 
youth receive a major share of th 
attention of the Committee, whid 
discusses at length the problems ¢ 
the “millions of young people wh 
are neither in school, at work, ny 
obtaining any type of experience thy 
might prepare them eventually fy 
work.” 

High schools must be vastly in 
proved, the Committee declares, in 
order that larger numbers of youn 
people will remain in school unti 
they can find employment. “Th 
schools of this country must build; 
new integrated and progressive pro. 
gram from the seventh at les 
through the twelfth grades, with 
suitable general education for all x 
the center of the program. Addition. 
al offerings to meet special need 
must also be provided.” 

The student-aid program of th 
National Youth Administration is 
commended as a “fundamental a 
tack upon the problem of inequality 
of educational opportunity.” Th 
Committee recommends that it bk 
continued on a semi-permanent basis 
until 1945, but not be made perm- 
nent until after further experience 

The Civilian Conservation Corp 
and the National Youth Administn- 
tion programs of work projects for 
out-of-school youth are both found 
to possess large values for the edu 
cation and adjustment of unem 
ployed young people. The Committe 
recommends that both programs be 
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continued and that, to improve co- 
ordination, they both be placed un- 
der the direction of a single new 
federal agency, to be called the Na- 


‘tional Youth Service Administra- 


tion. This agency would also carry 
on the student-aid program for high 
shool and college students. It should 
be established at first only for the 
period ending in 1945, the Commit- 
tee suggests, and its work should be 
reviewed at the same time the grants 
to the states are reexamined. 

Within the National Youth Ser- 
vice Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps should be con- 
tinued as a distinct unit, the Com- 
mittee believes, but it should be 
brought into a much closer relation- 
ship to state and local educational 
agencies and should be placed entire- 
ly upon a civilian basis. “Notwith- 
sanding the very commendable 
achievements of the Army during 
the organization period of the 
Corps,” the report states, “it is not 
in the American tradition to use the 
military arm during any long period 
for the determination of civilian edu- 
cational policies and the adminis- 
tration of a major educational enter- 
prise.” 

Expansion of other youth services 
of guidance and training is recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee. 
The Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training should be given in- 
creased funds to promote appren- 
ticeship training in industry for the 
skilled occupations. Employment 
counseling services in public em- 


ployment offices should be much 
enlarged, the Advisory Committee 
declares, in order to provide ade- 
quate service for out-of-school young 
people and adults. 

To improve the quality of the vo- 
cational guidance available in schools 
and public employment offices, the 
Committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of an occupational outlook 
service, to be carried on by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Organ- 
ized along lines similar to the agri- 
cultural outlook service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the oc- 
cupational outlook service would 
have the function of providing fore- 
casts of the supply and demand for 
workers in various occupations, in 
order that young people might make 
more intelligent choices before be- 
ginning vocational training. Schools 
and colleges would also be able to 
develop their programs in line with 
prospective opportunities for their 
graduates. 

Among the more significant rec- 
ommendations of the Committee are 
those which would permit pupils of 
parochial and other nonpublic schools 
to share to a limited extent in the 
benefits of federal assistance. Al- 
though the recommendations gener- 
ally follow the policy of making the 
grants to states available for public 
schools, the states are to be responsi- 
ble for determining which schools 
are public, and certain services for 
children may receive assistance both 
in public and nonpublic schools. 

Part of the proposed general aid 
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fund for elementary and secondary 
education may be spent for textbooks 
and reading materials, transportation 
of pupils, scholarships for pupils 16 
to 19 years of age, and for health 
and welfare services. These are the 
services the Committee would make 
available to children in nonpublic 
schools, “so far as federal legisla- 
tion is concerned.” 

“The conditions under which 
health and welfare services and aid 
for reading materials, transportation, 
and scholarships may be made avail- 
able for pupils in privately controlled 
schools should be determined by the 
states, or by the local school juris- 
dictions receiving the grants if the 
states so determine,”’ the Committee 
suggests. Student aid would also con- 
tinue to be available for pupils in 
both public and nonpublic schools. 

The District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and other out- 
lying possessions would be included 
in the distribution of grants so far as 
feasible, on the same basis as the 
states. The Committee also recom- 
mends establishment of a permanent 
policy by which every child living on 
a federal reservation will be assured 
of opportunity for an enducation. 
These children, members of federal 
employees families, are now the only 
children in the United States for 
whom schools are not required to be 
provided either by state or federal 
law. 

“The least satisfactory schools in 
the United States,” the Committee 
reports, ‘‘are now to be found for 
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the most part in rural areas.” Tyf: 


average expenditure per pupil j 
average daily attendance in my 
schools in 1935-36 was $67.40, aj 
in urban schools $108.25. Ruy 
areas should therefore receive th 
largest amount of federal aid, t 
Committee holds; this would rey} 
from allocating the funds among ti 
states in proportion to their finandi 
needs, as the Committee recon 
mends. 

The educational problems brough 
about by the development of th 
United States and its change froma 
agricultural to an industrial natin 
are fully detailed in the report. Run 
America especially feels the pinch of 
economic pressure on its schools. It 
child population is large, its financial 
resources small. In nearly every state, 
the adult group in the rural pop 
lation carries an educational load, in 
terms of number of children to k 
educated, far in excess of that carried 
by the adult group in urban ares. 
The heaviest load is borne by the 
rural farm population, with neatly 
twice the number of children in pro 
portion to adults that is found in 
large cities. 

The farm population not only has 
a disproportionately heavy education- 
al load; it must carry the load ona 
per capita income decidedly less than 
that of the nonfarm population. The 
difficulty is widespread—more than 
half of the states are predominantly 
rural. City folk are concentrated ina 
relatively small number of states 
“Educational opportunities approach 
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ing adequacy are now to be found 
only in limited areas where circum- 
gances are unusually favorable. Im- 
provement of programs is needed 
even in the most favored centers ; but, 
from the national point of view, far 
more important are the great ine- 
quiities in opportunity to obtain 
even a limited amount of educational 
service.” 

In transmitting the Committee’s 
report to the President, Chairman 
Reeves noted that all members of 
the Committee had concurred in the 
adoption of the report with the ex- 
eption of Mr. T. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Valier Coal Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Thomas submitted a 
statement for transmittal with the 
majority report of the Committee, 
in which he indicated his personal 
views, although agreeing with much 
of the majority report. 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION IN 1937 


J. B. EDMONSON 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


urine 1937 the valuable ser- 
vices to education that have been sup- 
ported out of the relief funds of the 
federal government were continued 
on a somewhat restricted basis. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
were still maintained, aiding thou- 
sinds of boys who were out of work 
and out of school. The National 
Youth Administration continued to 
offer young people assistance in con- 
timing their education in high 
schools and colleges under a plan of 
part-time employment on projects 
approved by educational institutions. 
Nursery schools, special courses for 
adults, and recreational programs 
were also provided. Some local 
school systems introduced new pro- 
grams to meet certain of the de- 
mands that have been created by the 
recent activities of the federal gov- 
emment. 

During the year a special commis- 
sion appointed by President Roose- 
velt to study the relationship of the 
federal government to education 
cartied on a very active program of 
inquiries and studies. This commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Floyd Reeves of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is expected to 
complete its report early in 1938. 


| {See the preceding article —Editor. } 


The work of the committee has 
aroused widespread interest because 
of the growing concern of educators 
over the solution of numerous prob- 


lems involving both federal aid for 
schools and the extension of federal 
control of policies and programs 
that were formerly left to the states 
exclusively. 

It is reported that a thousand 
measures relating to education were 
enacted into law in the legislative 
sessions held in 1937. These laws 
continued the emphasis of recent 
years on such developments as: 

1. The increased recognition of state 
responsibility for the support of public 
education. 

2. The wider use of state revenues 
from nonproperty tax systems for the 
support of schools, accompanied by less 
dependence on property taxes. 

3. The strengthening of state control 
over education in the local school dis- 
tricts. 

4. The extension of provisions for free 
textbooks for school children. 

5. Legislation to promote the reorgan- 
ization of local school units, including 
consolidation of schools. 

6. The improvement of the laws for 
teacher tenure and retirement. 

State aid to schools was newly 


voted or increased in 24 of the states, 
including Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and Utah. The responsibility for an 
eight-month school term supported 
by state funds was assumed by South 
Carolina. Provision for retirement 
annuities for teachers was made in 
several states, including Arkansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Washington. The Michi- 
gan legislature revised its retirement 
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fund so as to provide for greater 
financial stability, and similar action 
was taken in some of the other states. 
The interest in larger units of local 
school administration continued to 
grow during the past year and the 
federal Office of Education reported 
that one-teacher schools were dis- 
appearing at the rate of seven a day. 

The schools during the past year 
devoted major consideration to the 
readjustment of programs of instruc- 
tion to new needs created by chang- 
ing social and economic conditions. 
Many states developed plans for pro- 
grams of curriculum revision, de- 
signed to make the schools serve 
their communities more effectively. 
Teachers were encouraged to recon- 
sider the task of the school and to 
review instructional programs in 
terms of the basic needs of pupils. 
It is anticipated that this emphasis 
on curriculum revision will bring 
about school improvements which 
will answer some of the current 
criticisms that the school has not kept 
pace with fundamental changes in 
American society, and that this em- 
phasis on curriculum revision will 
direct increased attention to the in- 
dividual pupil who has been some- 
what neglected under our system of 
mass education. This attention to the 
individual pupil should enable the 
schools to discover talents that ought 
to be developed, as well as deficien- 
cies in health, personality, and char- 
acter that should be corrected. Inter- 
est in the study of the needs of the 
individual pupil has been one of the 
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points of strong emphasis in edyg, 
tional gatherings in 1937. 

As the result of the increased & 
sire of citizens to conserve natyy) 
resources, conservation  educatig 
gained impetus in the schools thy 
past year. In some instances specij 
courses in conservation were dey¢. 
oped and in others topics relating 
conservation were introduced inh 
courses in science, civics, and othe 
school subjects. 

During 1937 educators were cm. 
cerned with the growing use of th 
radio as a means of instruction, an 


an increased number of schools inf 


stalled receiving sets. It appears thi 
school leaders are recognizing th 


radio as an unexcelled agency in edu f 


cating parents and taxpayers with r 
gard to the achievements of th 
schools. There appears also to be: 
movement on the part of educatos 
to sponsor the development of : 
larger number of programs dealing 
with educational objectives. 

There was evidence of an increas 
ing interest in instruction in safety. 
A number of colleges introduced 


courses to prepare teachers for giv- f 


ing such instruction. The reasons for 
this development are to be found in 
the growing alarm over the records 
of deaths and injuries occurring from 
carelessness and lack of understand: 
ing of the rules of safety. In th 
safety courses much emphasis 6 
placed on problems involving the 
use of the automobile, but the course 
also include rules of safety that apply 
elsewhere. 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION IN 1937 


Interest in state and national plan- 
sing for education continued to re- 
ceive serious attention, and numerous 

rts were issued. Among the most 
significant of these was the report 
entitled The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy, a 
book prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association. The Commis- 
sion advocates in this volume a large 
measure of fiscal independence for 
local and state school systems as well 
asa clear recognition of the respon- 
sbility of the school for training 


| citizens to participate effectively in 
ars that F 


our democratic society. A second re- 
port of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, entitled The Structure and 
Organization of Public Education in 
the United States, emphasizes the 
view that education is a state func- 
tion with specific obligations placed 
on local school districts, and opposes 
legislation for federal support of 
education in any way that might lead 


to federal control and administration 
of education. 

The year closed with rumors of 
impending crises in the financial 
affairs of school districts in several of 
the states. These difficulties seemed 
to be due in part to the recession in 
business that occurred near the close 
of the year and in part to the failure 
of some of the states to provide ade- 
quate sources of revenue for the sup- 
port of governmental agencies. 

In general, it may be claimed that 
the schools continued their recovery 
during 1937 and made substantial 
gains in teacher welfare legislation 
and taxation reform, and that they 
made significant advances in state aid 
and state supervision of local school 
districts. The activity of the teaching 
profession in matters pertaining to 
the improvement of instruction 
through curriculum revision also 
represented a forward step that is 
likely to have beneficial effects on the 
quality of American education. 


J. B. Edmonson is Dean of the School of Education, 

University of Michigan. Reported from the Univer- 

sity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 1X 
(January, 1938), 53-56. 


2X 


=f SPECIAL course in straw-sewing has been introduced 
for millinery students in the Hadley Vocational School in St. 
Louis because the war in the Orient will make it difficult to ob- 
tain Chinese straws next season and because of the decline in 
the number of local straw operators since 1928. 
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EDUCATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


ALMA HICKMAN 
In the Harvard Educational Review 


-SUGHTLY less than a million 
white people live in Mississippi, all 
but a negligible portion of whom are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. Just as they 
retain some quaint forms of old 
English speech, so do they inherit 
certain emotional responses. Two- 
thirds of them are as afraid of the 
Catholic menace as were their ances- 
tors who demanded the abdication 
of James II. Nine-tenths of them can 
be as quickly aroused by threats to 
white supremacy as could their grand- 
fathers who suffered the horrors of 
reconstruction. 

Where do these people live, and 
how? Seventy-four percent of them 
live outside incorporated areas; 80 
percent of the gainfully employed 
work on farms. Ninety percent of 
the farmhouses are without bath- 
rooms; 15 percent have no safe 
water supply. The majority of this 
vast rural population lives below the 
standard considered necessary for 
the average American family. 

Until 25 years ago the only edu- 
cational facilities offered these peo- 
ple were those of a four- or six- 
month ungraded school, taught by 
teachers almost as ignorant as the 
pupils. They had few books, papers, 
and magazines, and precious little 
contact with the outside world. Many 
of the better citizens moved to town 
to give their children educational ad- 
vantages. Our towns and cities are 
largely populated by these former 
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rural people, their sons and dauph, 
ters. They have broadened their cy. 
tacts, but not their points of viey, 
Even those who attended our Missis 
sippi colleges gained new inform. 
tion, but few new attitudes. 

The most obvious need of th 
average Mississippi farmer is a bette 
income. Better markets will help, but 
ignorance on the farm will still spell 
poverty on the farm. The masses of 
our people, who did not go beyond 
the third or fourth grade, are limited 
in their ability to profit by training 
given by home and farm agents, ar 
often unable to read and understand 
farm bulletins and market reports. 

Mississippi needs more industries, 
but if our own people are to profi 
from them they must have greater 
technical skill. Critics may reply, 
“Schools do not give training ia 


technical skills.” But that there isa f 


direct relation between the edua- 
tional level of a people and their 
technical ability is indicated, at least, 
by the fact that Denmark found it 
easy to modernize her farming and 
mechanize her industry, while 
Russia found the same thing vey 
difficult. Vocational training should 
be a part of every Mississippi high 
school offering, and a system of vo- 
cational guidance should be an im- 
mediate addition to our schools. 

Economic mastery means know 
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EDUCATION 


to keep the loan sharks and the 
patent medicine vendors from get- 
ting the most out of us. What do our 
schools teach of installment buying, 
insurance, banking, and investment? 
The shrewd ones learn these things 
for themselves; the simple pass on 
and are punished. 

If sociologists are right in saying 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween ignorance and crime, Missis- 
sippi needs to blot out the disgrace 
of having the highest crime rate in 
the United States by establishing a 
better school system. If it is true that 
insanity can be reduced by an educa- 
tion that promotes social adjustment, 
economic mastery, and physical, 
mental, and emotional health, then 
let Mississippians reduce by educa- 
tion the cost of overflowing insane 
asylums. It has been definitely dem- 
onstrated in the case of tuberculosis 
that disease can be reduced by edu- 
cation. Education is expensive, but 
more expensive are crime and disease. 

Mississippi can develop a higher 
type of political leadership only by 
raising the general level of intelli- 
gence and patriotism. Recognizing 
the complexity of modern life, many 
believe it is impossible for the peo- 
ple to understand their problems 
suficiently to maintain a real de- 
mocracy. A modern democrat, there- 


IN MISSISSIPPI 


fore, is one who has faith in the 
possibilities of human intelligence 
and in the efficacy of education. 

If the schools are to save democra- 
cy, they must develop not only intelli- 
gence but a passion for fundamental 
democratic principles. And if ‘the 
schools are to save democracy, they 
must reach the masses. Approximate- 
ly one-fourth of the 800,000 educa- 
ble children in Mississippi today are 
not enrolled in any school. And statis- 
tics of the State Department of Edu- 
cation show that in 1929-30 less 
than 30 percent of the white chil- 
dren enrolled finish the eighth grade 
and less than 13 percent finish high 
school. The figures for the colored 
race will be much lower. 

These children who never enroll 
in school or drop out in the early 
grades grow up to fill our peniten- 
tiaries and insane asylums, deplete 
our soils, spread disease, vote for 
our demagogues, and engage in 
lynching bees that discredit us in the 
eyes of the world. 

Does the public believe the schools 
are a force for social reconstruction? 
It waxes enthusiastic over peanuts 
transmuted into buttermilk through 
the magic of chemurgy. Why not 
over primitive human instincts trans- 

muted into noble human conduct 
through the magic of education? 


Alma Hickman is President of the Mississippi Edu- 

cation Association and a member of the faculty of 

the State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. Reported 

from the Harvard Educational Review, VIII (Jan- 
uary, 1938), 74-81. 
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THE YONKERS PLAN OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


BERTHA SMITH 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


= Yonkers plan has a research 
basis, but no member of the survey 
group had any definite conception 
of community organization when it 
began its work in 1935. At that time 
a number of school directors, princi- 
pals, and teachers decided to study 
school neighborhoods to ascertain 
the influences playing on school chil- 
dren. Technical advice was secured 
from a nearby college, the city was 
divided into ecological areas, and a 
survey was made on the basis of pop- 
ulation, composition, stability, hous- 
ing, health, economic status, de- 
pendency, and delinquency. 

It was expected that these studies 
would direct necessary curriculum 
changes, but the revelations were so 
overwhelming that curriculum revi- 
sion seemed futile unless an attempt 
was first made to create controls over 
the environmental factors that con- 
tinually nullified the objectives of 
the schools. To meet this need the 
neighborhood council was born. At 
this writing there are ten neighbor- 
hood councils, and several other 
groups are in more or less embryonic 
stages of development. The Yonkers 
plan is still in evolution. Future 
accretion depends on felt needs. 

Two-thirds of Yonkers’ popula- 
tion of 135,000 is foreign born or of 
foreign parentage. As wave after 
wave of immigration inundated the 
social milieu, sections were blighted, 
factories scarred the river front, and 
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tenements were erected, Congesting 
the town center and creating acu 
housing problems. One-third of th 
population lives in 4 percent of th 
city’s area, in poor housing. The oli 
school buildings in the under-priy. 
ileged areas are tragically inadequat 
to serve their neighborhoods. Public 
recreational space, though totaling ; 
fair acreage, is poorly distributed. 
Meeting places for scout troops an 
other character-building activitig 
are at a premium. There is a devastat 
ing relief problem, since even before 
the depression the factories were un. 
able to employ the large foreign 
contingent brought here to suppl 
cheap labor. The proximity to New 
York City creates both an immens 
commuting population and a dé 
tached attitude in Yonkers citizens 
that retards the development of com 
munity-mindedness. 

The survey and base maps focused 
the attention of school groups on the 
problems of each ecological area 
Congested localities were completely 
“blue” (lowest classification) in all 
the survey factors. The correlation 
between delinquency, poor housing 
and low economic status, once an it- 
teresting theory, became a startling 
fact when applied to “my” school 


district! This “homemade” survg § 


brought strong reactions to the sur 
veyors who, by virtue of their pro 
fessional positions, had to stay on the 
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spot. Even before the survey wi 
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THE YONKERS PLAN 


fnished, three neighborhood coun- 
cls, initiated by the school principals, 
were operating. The school recog- 
nized its integrant relationship to the 
community and the need for two- 
way participation in school and com- 
munity affairs. 

In later instances, organization was 
often motivated by forces outside the 
school. In ome case a progressive 
group, realizing the problems in its 
neighborhood, went to the school 
head and suggested a council; in an- 
other, the local clergy and an influ- 
ential parent offered to cooperate 
with the principal in forming a 
council ; in several neighborhoods the 
PTA leaders initiated the movement. 
In general, the PTA groups provided 
a strong initial impetus toward com- 
munity integration. Their immediate 
acceptance of the sociological survey, 
their awareness of community prob- 
lems, their vigorous attack on neigh- 
borhood conditions, vitalized the 
whole movement and stirred other 
groups to action. 

However, PTA groups usually 
have too limited a membership to 
represent the community. In schools 
of diverse racial or national groups 
PTA’s are seldom successful in get- 
ting even two differing groups into 
the organization. The neighborhood 
council membership is made up of 
the Jeaders of various organizations, 
agencies, and nationalities. Groups 
that are not articulate find a channel 
of expression through their leaders 
in this way. 


Ideally, the neighborhood council 





is a coordinating body operating only 
until such time as agencies may be 
established to take over the operation 
of projects. One of its functions is to 
recommend the formation of a PTA 
or other needed organizations where 
none exist, thus providing operating 
agencies. 

The need for prepared community 
leadership is evident to all who are 
participating in the present move- 
ment. Accordingly, junior councils 
are being formed in the schools—16 
of them to date. 

The ten neighborhood councils 
are all young, the oldest a little over 
a year. Their objective achievements 
may seem to the critic not deeply 
rooted, but the gain has been im- 
mense if computed in terms of new 
leadership uncovered; the greater 
spread of responsibility for child 
welfare; the participation by sec- 
tions of the population heretofore 
unrecognized; the coordination of 
professional and lay resources; the 
development of a spirit of neighbor- 
liness through group work and play. 

The Yonkers Coordinating Coun- 
cil grew out of a discussion group 
which met each month with the 
judge of the Children’s Court to con- 
sider a comprehensive program of 
child care and protection and the 
coordination of the social agencies 
which could contribute to such a 
program. In May, 1936, the socio- 

logical survey mentioned above was 
presented at one of the meetings in 
the judge’s chambers. The findings, 
showing actual community condi- 
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tions and problems, together with in- 
formation about the neighborhood 
councils already operating, brought 
to a focus the felt need for a coordin- 
ating council. In November the de- 
tails of organization had been worked 
out and the Coordinating Council 
came into existence. 

It rests on the broad base of the 
neighborhood councils and _ the 
schools. All of the neighborhood 
councils are represented, and the 
membership includes the principal 
and one teacher representative from 
each school in the city, two members 
of the board of education, and repre- 
sentatives of all the teachers’ organ- 
izations and the PTA’s. There is also 
valuable representation from other 
sources: the city departments of 
health, welfare, safety, recreation, 
and city planning; the public library ; 
the Chamber of Commerce; the 
Academy of Medicine; Y.M.C.A.; 
Salvation Army; D.A.R.; Women’s 
Institute ; Jewish Community Center ; 
service clubs; Catholic Big Sisters; 
and so on. The Catholic school board 
sends an observer to the meetings, 
and interested persons include the 
city and county judges, a senator, 
many business men, clergy from all 


denominations, and many other 
The membership is about two hy, 
dred. 

The council committees spent th 
first year working on problems agi 
in the minds of groups which » 
pealed to the council for aid. Amor 
these were the problems of obscen 
literature; more public recreatin 
space and play supervision ; the how. 
ing situation; the lack of a place 
ment service for unemployed youth; 
the need for a psychiatric unit in th 
public schools. In its second year th § 
council will add to its program sup § 
port of a plan for additional hig § 
school buildings, including space for Ie 
acute vocational needs. 

One of the most valuable con 
tributions of the council to date is it § 
effect on public awareness of com 
munity problems. The excellent pub F 
licity which it and the neighborhood f 
councils enjoy is leavening the lum f 
of public indifference. Probably th 
greatest value of any plan of cm 
munity coordination is inherent in 
the socializing process itself mor f 
than in objective outcomes. Th 
Yonkers plan offers a democratic 
path to social planning for the bene. 
fit of the children of the community. 


Bertha Smith is Assistant Superintendent of the 

Yonkers, New York, Public Schools. Reported from 

the Journal of Educational Sociology, XI (January, 
1938), 257-64 ; 295-303. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 


In School and Society 


in question of federal support 
F for education is a critically impor- 
‘tant one. The chief arguments ad- 

vanced in opposition to federal sup- 

port are that the federal interest in 
education is a new and radical inva- 
sion of state functions, and that 
federal support inevitably means an 
unwholesome and bureaucratic fed- 
' eral control of education. 
| Asa matter of fact, federal aid to 
' education is older than the Constitu- 
| tion. The first land grants for the 

aid of schools were made in 1785, 
| while the government was still oper- 
ating under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. And the government has been 
in the business of education ever 
since. There hasn’t been a session of 
Congress in which educational mat- 
ters were not up for discussion. 

In general, the various federal 
grants that have been made to aid 
education may be divided into three 
classes, according to the degree of 
federal control set up over the enter- 
prises supported: 

To the first class belong the gen- 
eral grants given to the states, subject 
only to the condition that the funds 
be used for public schools. This in- 
cludes all the early land grants prior 
to the Morril Act of 1862. The 
$100,000,000 grant to the states 
proposed in the pending Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill would also be- 
long to this class. 


In the second type of grants the 
objects for which the money may be 
spent are specific, but the adminis- 
tration of the schools in which the 
work is done is left entirely to the 
existing state or local authorities. The 
grants made to various types of agri- 
cultural and vocational education 
under the Morril Act, the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and the George-Deen 
Act, are examples. 

The third and most recent division 
includes the CCC camps, the WPA 
nursery schools, adult classes, and 
some aspects of the WPA art and 
music projects, and the activities of 
the NYA. It will be observed that 
here we have a radical departure. 
These projects do not lie in the do- 
main of federal aid; they constitute 
direct action by the federal govern- 
ment, the setting up of new educa- 
tional enterprises in competition 
with, or supplementing, local and 
state programs of education. 

That this radical departure has 
received so little critical attention is 
due, of course, to the fact that the 
programs were originally work pro- 
grams to provide jobs for the people 
who did the teaching, or in the case 
of the CCC camps, of the young peo- 
ple enrolled. Yet they are indubitably 
education programs, pioneering in 
new fields. 

They have been set up completely 
outside existing educational systems. 
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In their organization the present edu- 
cational leadership of the country has 
been largely ignored. In these new 
enterprises we have the very thing 
that opponents of the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill are objecting to 
so strenuously. While our guardians 
of states’ rights and of the inde- 
pendence of the profession of edu- 
cation have been standing on the 
front porch in full battle array to 
keep the Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill from doing what it was never 
intended and carefully drawn up not 
to do, a whole army of projects that 
do very definitely threaten local 
autonomy have entered by the back 
door, not only unopposed but prac- 
tically unrecognized. 

Why, when all these new federal 
projects were organized, were the 
recognized educational leaders of the 
country not even generally consulted? 
I do not think there was any sinister 
intent on the part of the President 
and his advisors to ignore the schools, 
but that this action grew rather natur- 
ally out of generations of disappoint- 
ing experience on the part of socially 
minded laymen with the traditional 
schools. Every single step the federal 
government has taken in the interest 
of education has been an expression 
of a need for education, and each 
need bespoke some failure on the 
part of the public schools. We were 
in part responsible for the crisis that 
called the CCC into being. We had 
provided neither civic nor vocational 
education to insure the adjustment of 
a million young men who found 
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themselves without jobs and withoy 
schools that could offer them some. 
thing suitable to their need and abjj. 
ities. And the fine sweep of imagip. 
ation which conceived the camps 


would, I fear, have been quite beyond | 


us had we been called on to face 
the problem. We would have bee 
able to think of nothing more origin. 
al than to invite the idle boys to 
come back to high school and flunk 
algebra once more. 

So much by way of explanation 
and justification of this third kind 
of federal education. But what about 
the future? I venture the following 
suggestions for educational leaders: 

1. Let us stop acting as if we think 
there are not and never were any 
federal intrusions into education, and 
face the facts. The federal govem- 
ment has been in the business of edu- 
cation before it was organized under 
the present Constitution, and ever 
since. Furthermore, all trends indi- 
cate that federal taxes will have to 
play an increasing part in the support 
of education if we are to fulfill the 
ideal of equal educational opportuni- 
ty to every child. Certainly nothing 
that America has contributed to 
civilization is more important than 
that ideal. The question is not 
whether we shall have federal sup. 
port, but how may federal support 
be most wisely utilized, and what 
kinds of federal support can we not 
afford to promote? 

2. We must get ready to see edu: 
cation much more broadly than we 
have ever seen it before. We cannot 
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afford to persist in going our way, 
sticking to tradition, refusing to con- 
sider unconventional procedures, and 
rejecting all human material that 
doesn’t fit our conception of educa- 
tion. If we do, we may expect to 
suffer the fate of all educational en- 
terprises that have refused to adapt 
themselves to social changes. Other 
agencies will step in and take over 
our job. This is exactly what is hap- 

ing now to the small liberal arts 
colleges. It happened long ago to the 
American academy. 

3. We should battle for the gen- 
eral idea that all federal education 
subventions should be placed under 
state administration and under pro- 
fessional direction. This should in- 
clude the CCC camps and all educa- 
tional activities under the WPA. The 
CCC camps meet a clear educational 
need and the purpose behind them is 
admirable, but the situation that now 
prevails in the camps where the 
educational authority is entirely sub- 
servient to the military authority is an 
intolerable one in America. These 
young men, selected from the lower 
intelligence levels, indoctrinated with 
the notion of the infallibility of the 


army officer and habituated to mili- 
tary life, are unintentionally but 
certainly being trained precisely to 
make fine fodder for a Fascist militia. 
Soon a couple of million befuddled 
young men will be ready for some 
demagogue in uniform to set them 
to brow-beating their betters into 
outward conformity to medieval no- 
tions of public welfare and national 
grandeur. The CCC boys are even 
now forbidden to study materials in 
the social sciences that might possi- 
bly make them think. 

4. We should get behind the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill or some- 
thing similar and stay behind it until 
the principle is definitely reestab- 
lished that the federal government 
has a large responsibility for the gen- 
eral support of public education. We 
have seen that such support is among 
our oldest traditions. 

On the other hand, we should re- 
sist any tendency making for cen- 
tralization of authority at Washing- 
ton, or for abandonment of the 
principle that public funds must not 
be used to support any schools that 
are not in all respects bona-fide public 
schools. 


State Normal University. Reported from School and 
Society, LXVII (January 15, 1938), 66-74. 


| Roscoe Pulliam is President of the Southern Illinois | 
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JHE Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J., has instituted 
a five betes: yap course in photoplay and radio appre- 
ciation carrying one point credit toward graduation. 
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REVISING IDEAS ABOUT INDIANS 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 


In the Clearing House 


—4sivE from vague, usually ro- 
mantic, impressions, the American 
Indian, unfortunately, means little to 
most of us. This is to be regretted, 
for it has made possible many in- 
stances of continued exploitation of 
the Indian. 

Moreover, many of our impres- 
sions are not in accordance with the 
facts. Contrary to common belief, 
the Indian today is far from a van- 
ishing race. In proportion to the total 
population, his numbers are insig- 
nificant, but for several years the 
Indian birthrate has exceeded that of 
any other national group. And while 
the Indian death rate is greater than 
that of the general population his 
life expectancy has been greatly in- 
creased by increasing immunity to 
disease and improved medical care. 

It was also commonly believed that 
those Indians who didn’t die off of 
disease would lose their distinctive 
racial characteristics through inter- 
marriage with whites. This process of 
“assimilation’” went ahead rather 
rapidly among those tribes whose 
economic assets attracted the white 
man. But there are large groups of 
Indians, such as those of the South- 
west, which have never practiced in- 
termarriage, and who today are still 
largely full-blood groups. And the 
personnel of these groups appears to 
be increasing. 

Most of us also take it for granted 
that the Indians have accepted Eng- 
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lish as a substitute for their own 
languages. As a matter of fact, this 
is far from true. It is estimated that 
fully 95 percent of the Navajos in 
Arizona and New Mexico use no 
English. Even in eastern Oklahoma, 
home of the descendants of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, there are many com- 
munities in which an Indian |an- 
guage is in general use. 

Almost all the Navajo children 
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entering school for the first time are | 


non-English speaking, 
course presents a teaching problem 
for which our teachers must be pre- 
pared. 

On the Sioux reservations in the 
Dakotas, educational opportunities 


which of | 


> or 


have been provided for a longer | 


period of time. But even here, among 
the school beginners, the proportion 
of non-English speaking children is 
frequently as high as 30 percent. The 
situation in Oklahoma is similar. 
The old government policy of for- 
bidding the use of Indian languages 


around the schools seems to have | 


actually aroused an unconscious de- 
termination to preserve them. With 
the rescinding of the prohibition 


against the use of Indian languages | 


in federal schools, an increased in- 
terest in English has been manifest 
even among the adults of the several 
tribes. 

Because many Indian Service teach- 
ers were ill prepared to cope with 
the language problem, numbers of 
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REVISING 


children left the schools without any 
F adequate command of English. At 
F the same time they had been isolated 
from their homes during the forma- 
| tive period of adolescence so that 
| they failed to develop a mastery of 
| their native tongues. They suffered 
a stunting of their development be- 
cause they lacked the vocabulary in 
either English or Indian to expand 
their intellectual interests. 

Another problem in Indian edu- 
cation which is not even sensed by 
the average educator grows out of 
the fact that none of the North Amer- 
ican tribes at the coming of the 
white man possessed written records. 
The average white child grows up 
in an environment in which printing 
plays an active part. Even when 
| newspapers, magazines, and books 
are absent from the home, billboard 
advertising, printed cartons, and a 
variety of other printed media, con- 
front the child at every turn. As a 
result, most children arrive in school 
wanting to learn to read and con- 
scious of certain advantages to be 
gained from the skill. The Indian 
child is handicapped by unfamiliarity 
with the printed word. 
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The Indian schools have at times 
concentrated on vocational education 
leading toward urban employment 
instead of preparing the young In- 
dians to make the maximum use of 
their own assets. The present policy 
is to prepare Indian young people for 
economic self-sufficiency in the use 
of the individual and tribal assets. 

While we take for granted, and 
often appreciate, the color added to 
our national life by various alien 
groups, we have for 100 years not 
only ignored the uniquely beautiful 
traditions and customs of the Indian 
but have exerted every effort to stamp 
them out as savage and pagan, and 
substitute a drab uniformity in keep- 
ing with the blue denim overall 
which has become the costume of 
the modern reservation Indian. 

The present administration be- 
lieves that a distinctive and valuable 
contribution to our national culture 
will come through the preservation 
of the best elements of these indig- 
enous cultures. For this reason more 
and more emphasis is being given in 
our Indian schools to the study of 
Indian history, Indian customs, and 
Indian arts and crafts. 


Willard W. Beatty is Director of Education in the 

Office of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the 

Interior. Reported from the Clearing House, XII 
(January, 1938), 268-71. 
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—¢PPROXIMATELY a quarter of the 24,700 high schools 
in the United States have only from 25 to 74 pupils. 
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CURRICULUM REVISION IN CANADA 


PETER SANDIFORD 
In The School 


“Wien the education of the 


masses was begun in Canada about 
a century ago, the chief need was to 
teach people to read, to write, and to 
compute. In the course of time, other 
subjects were added to these basic 
tools of education. The process, how- 
ever, was one of accretion ; the curric- 
ulum, like Topsy, simply grew. When 
the mass became too great for every 
pupil to assimilate, new types of 
schools—technical, commercial, etc. 
—were organized to take care of 
selected aspects of instruction. This 
drainage lessened the pressure and 
prevented the boiler from bursting. 
Nevertheless, it is true that Canadian 
curriculums have gradually expanded 
for a hundred years without any 
radical change. 

If one compares this stability (or 
conservatism) with developments in 
the United States, the contrast is 
striking. In the United States educa- 
tion is “man-made” while ours has 
been “‘law-made” ; that is, governed 
by law and regulation. Every Ameri- 
can superintendent, when appointed 
to a new job, showed his zeal and 
enthusiasm by revising the curricu- 
lum of his predecessor. His revision 
ran only with his superintendency. 

Our neighbors to the South, dis- 
tracted by restlessness and continu- 
ous change in every department of 
education, envied us our stability. It 
is a feature of our education that we 
should cherish. But one serious and 
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valid criticism the Americans mk 
of our work is that we magnify th 
mere acquisition of old knowled 
and neglect the furthering of th 
new. Our education is retrospective 
not prospective. These Americ» 
criticisms and the investigations of 
the English Board of Education Con. 
sultative Committee undoubted) 
helped stimulate the various provin. 
cial departments of education to uw. 
dertake curriculum revisions. Sy. 
katchewan set the ball rolling in 
1929 and was followed successively 
by Nova Scotia, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and Ontario, 
If past history is a safe guide, only 
minor revisions will be made in the 
next half century. The new revisions 
are substantially the only ones the 
present generation will have to deal 
with. Hence their importance. 
In my opinion, the outstanding 
characteristics of the new revisions 
are as follows: 
1. These revisions are based ona 
new conception of education, explicit. 
ly stated as the development of char- 
acter, personality, and citizenship. 
This breaks cleanly with the tradi- 
tional belief that education is the 
acquisition of useful knowledge. 
2. The various revisions reflec 
to an increasing extent the influence 
of American education on outs. 
Canada has changed from the tra 
ditional 8-4 or 7-5 organization toa 
6-3-3 or 6-4-4. The middle section 
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CURRICULUM REVISION 


is variously called an intermediate 
shool or a junior high school, but 
whatever its name it is derived from 
American, not British, practice. 

3, We have introduced activity 
programs. These are derived directly 
from the ‘““Progressive’’ element in 
American education. Unfortunately, 
utivity programs in the United States 
are under severe criticism at present 
as leading to sloppy performance and 
insecure knowledge. If so, the fault 
may lie in the teachers rather than in 
the program. This leads us to remark 
that with good teachers practically 
any program can be made to work 
well; with poor ones, the best course 
of study will prove a failure. 

4, Enterprises, a word taken from 
the Hadow Reports but similar in 
meaning to the more familiar Ameri- 
can projects, are to be encouraged. 
Many revisions contain enterprises 
worked out in great detail. 

5. Every revision shows an in- 
creasing emphasis on shop work, art, 
music, and household science. This 
isa long-delayed reform. What were 
formerly mainly extracurricular ac- 
tivities are to become an integral 
patt of the school program. 

6. Every revision emphasizes 
health, physical education, and men- 
tal hygiene. 


IN CANADA 


7. Several revisions make provi- 
sion for bright and dull pupils. The 
new programs recognize that indi- 
vidual differences exist, and make 
universal instead of local provision 
for them. 

8. British Columbia arranges its 
subject matter in units. This reflects 
the teachings of Morrison of Chica- 
go, whose plan of testing is also 
being followed in this province. 

9. The amount of homework is 
restricted. Some of the revisions state 
explicitly the number of minutes that 
can be devoted to homework in the 
various grades. 

10. Extended bibliographies for 
both teacher and pupil are given. 
Official recognition that everything 
necessary to intellectual salvation is 
not contained between the backs of 
an authorized textbook is itself a 
most hopeful sign. 

All in all, a vigorous attempt has 
been made to free both pupil and 
teacher. The pupil will still have to 
learn things thoroughly, but the 
school will be more interesting for 
him than it has been in the past. 
What these liberal revisions have 
given to teachers is a chance to dem- 
onstrate that they belong to a real 
profession. May they take advantage 
of their opportunities! 


Peter Sandiford is on the faculty of the Ontario 

College of Education, University of Toronto. Re- 

ported from The School, XXVI (February, 1938), 
472-77. 
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DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL PROCEDURES IN 
READING 


MARION MONROE 
In the Educational Record 


J eMeDIAL reading is needed by 
a sizable proportion of the school 
population, and since children who 
fail in learning to read frequently 
exhibit undesirable behavior, educa- 
tors who consider the mental hygiene 
of children as well as their academic 
progress should be especially inter- 
ested in the development of remedial 
reading programs. 

A successful remedial program 
should provide: 

First—a diagnostic clinic. Many 
reading disabilities are too compli- 
cated with physical and emotional 
factors for analysis by the classroom 
teacher. 

Second—the remedial program 
should have adequate administration. 
Teachers are often expected to do 
remedial work, but no provision is 
made for this work administratively. 
Adequate provision must be made 
for the work at regular and systema- 
tic periods. 

Third —the remedial program 
should strive to prevent reading dis- 
abilities by early diagnosis and treat- 
ment in the first grade. 

How does such a three-fold pro- 
gram work in actual practice? In 
Pittsburgh, the reading clinic is a 
cooperative venture involving exam- 
iners from the medical department, 
the department of curriculum study 
and research, the department of 
roentgenology, and the department 
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of elementary education. Four exap, 
iners meet every child who is 
ferred to the clinic. The physician 
gives the child a complete physicd 
examination. A psychologist give 
him a series of intelligence tests. Ap. 
other examiner gives him a series ¢ 
psychological tests, including tests of 
visual acuity, eye-muscle balance, 
tests of hearing, and photographs of 
eye movements during reading. Stil 
another examiner gives the child; 
series of achievement tests and tess 
for various types of reading skills 
Parents are interviewed to determin 
any factors in the home environment 
which may be contributing to his in. 
ability to read. The child’s school his. 
tory is obtained and studied. 
After all examinations are com- 
pleted, a staff meeting of the clinics 
examiners is held, to which the 
principal, teacher, and reading super. 
visors are invited. The probable 
causes of the child’s difficulties are 
summarized, and appropriate treat: 
ment suggested. 
Since most reading disabilities 
cases are complex, a multiple ap 
proach is made to the solution of the 
problem. Physical defects are cor 
rected, if possible; emotional prob 
lems are adjusted; and specific help 
is given in the various reading skills 
After a period of time each child 
returns to the clinic to evaluate the 
results of treatment. 
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PROCEDURES IN READING 


The clinic examinations are ex- 

nsive, and many children may be 
successfully adjusted without such 
intensive study. A fairly large per- 
centage of reading disabilities clear 
up satisfactorily in remedial groups. 
The establishment of such groups or 
“clubs” under carefully trained teach- 
ets is the second part of the general 
remedial program. 

Achievement tests determine the 
number of pupils needing remedial 
work. The candidates are given ad- 
ditional tests to determine weak- 
nesses in the various reading skills. 
The children are then grouped into 
small classes or ‘‘clubs’’ according to 
similarity of achievement and kinds 
of difficulties. In setting up the pro- 
gram administratively, one of the 
following types of organization is 
usually selected: 

Remedial Homeroom Plan.—One 
teacher is freed for remedial work 
by redistribution of her pupils among 
the other teachers. She is givenaroom 
equipped with a variety of special 
materials and attractive books not 
used as texts in any other room. Poor 
readers from the lower grades spend 
the mornings in the remedial room, 
and those from the upper grades the 
afternoon. Reading, spelling, lan- 
guage, and other reading-related sub- 
jects are taught in the remedial room. 
During the rest of the day the chil- 
dren return to their usual grades for 
work in the other subjects. The size 
of the classes should be kept small 
for effective remedial work — not 
more than 25 each in the morning 


and afternoon sessions. Progress is 
rapid with this plan since reading is 
given daily. 

Remedial Teacher Plan. — One 
teacher is freed for remedial work. 
She then meets the poor readers in 
little “clubs” of five to ten children 
selected for similarity of remedial 
needs without regard to grades. The 
more severe cases may meet three 
times a week, the less severe, two. 
The meeting times are staggered so 
that the children do not miss the 
same subject each time the club meets. 
The clubs are made highly recrea- 
tional. 

Remedial Period Plan.—This plan 
is used when it is impossible to free 
one teacher for remedial work. Regu- 
lar remedial reading periods are des- 
ignated, at which times several of 
the teachers give remedial instruction 
to groups of poor readers selected 
for similarity of needs. The chil- 
dren not needing remedial work are 
assigned to the other teachers for 
recreational reading or other types 
of work. 

Each of these three plans can be 
administered without extra cost and 
provides systematic remedial instruc- 
tion at regular periods. 

All remedial work has as its final 
goal the elimination of causes of 
failure. These should be detected at 
an early age so that the development 
of severe reading disabilities may be 
forestalled. The remedial reading 
program should strive constantly to 
reduce the number of cases coming to 
treatment and ultimately to work it- 
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self out of a job. This preventive 
work logically belongs in the first 
grade. At Pittsburgh, children enter- 
ing Grade I are given intelligence 
tests and reading aptitude tests. On 
the basis of the results, three groups 
of children are selected: 

1. Children with mental ages 
above six and reading aptitudes 
above the 50th percentile. They are 
initiated into reading at once. 

2. Children with mental ages of 
less than six and reading aptitudes 
below the 50th percentile. They are 
given definite work preparing them 
for later reading, but actual initiation 
into reading is delayed during the 
first semester. 

3. Children who are above six 
mentally but who have disabilities in 
some fields of the aptitude tests. Also, 
children who are less than six men- 
tally, but who have special abilities 
which may fit them for reading des- 
pite their low mental age. This group 


Marion Monroe is a specialist in remedial instruc- 

tion for the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Reported 

from the Educational Record, XIX (January, 1938), 
Supplement 11, 105-113. 
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7 HE Norris School in Norris, Tennessee, operated by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, is developing a community- 
centered curriculum. Biology students attacked the problem 
of mosquito and fly control and have put into operation a 
program leading to the abatement of this nuisance. The 
Norris School Cooperative is operated by students and teach- 
ers who also own Ove acres of land on which they grow many 
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products. 
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is given instruction in reading in, 
way which is modified to meet Spe 
cial needs. 

This first-grade program is ty 
new for its effectiveness to be acy. 
rately evaluated, but the results y 
far are very hopeful. In the schook 
where it has been introduced, firg. 
grade failures have been markedly re. 
duced. The mentally immature dij. 
dren in Group 2 who delayed reading 
for a semester made good progres 
later. In September of last year con 
trol groups of mentally immatur 
children were matched in both men. 
tal age and reading aptitudes. Th 
children who received one semeste 
of reading-readiness training and one 
semester of reading instruction were 
able to score higher on reading 
achievement tests in June than dida 
group who were not given the read. 
ing-readiness training but who re 
ceived the usual two semesters of in- 
struction in reading. 
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A COMMUNITY SCHOOL IN A LARGE CITY SYSTEM 


Persis K. MILLER 


In Progressive Education 


a: ROUND 1900, when the pro- 

sive men and women of Balti- 
more took their public schools out of 
politics, the schools were among the 
poorest in the country. And growth 
takes time. I was Director of Prac- 
tice Teaching in the Baltimore Teach- 
as’ Training School. Out of the tur- 
moil, which lasted about ten years, 
there gradually came the conviction 
that one good school would be worth 
more to us than all our lectures and 
out very good demonstrations. There- 
fore: 

Select a poor school. Show it no 
favors. Make the Director of Prac- 
tice Teaching the Principal and see 
what she could do. The transfer was 
made to School No. 76 at Locust 
Point. 

Like the other schools, No. 76 
had about 50 percent normal chil- 
dren, 25 percent who were acceler- 
ant, and 25 percent who were sub- 
normal. At first we were kept busy 
with the subnormal group. The rec- 
ords revealed that there were hun- 
dreds of years of repetition in the 
school, and the classes showed an 
unhealthy mixture of grading diffi- 
culties. The little beginners were 
mixed with about 20 big boys and 
gitls whose average age was above 
13 years. They were of all sizes. Not 
one of them could read or write. 

These older children were made 
into one class. And one of the first- 
grade teachers actually wanted to 


teach them—on condition that she be 
given a free hand, which meant 
that she be free to try handwork 
on these children. 

Now Mrs. Rue was famous for her 
own handwork, and she appreciated 
the educational value of such work. 
She had faith that these backward 
children would take to it. Then she 
was an experienced teacher and the 
community trusted her. She had 
taught for years on the Point. 

She began experimenting with a 
course of study. She was not very 
successful with the boys until she 
tried chair caning, which caught on 
at once, indeed so quickly that Mrs. 
Rue said the boys would soon be be- 
yond her. So we hired a professional 
to give a few lessons. All the old 
chairs in the building were mended 
and the children began bringing 
chairs from home. We were much 
excited about this unexpected ac- 
complishment. 

One Saturday morning, passing 
the finest furniture store in Balti- 
more, I dropped in to tell the friend 
who owned it about our success. He 
agreed to send us a few chairs to 
mend. They came Monday, and we 
were almost stunned, they were so 
beautiful. Only the best of Mrs. 
Rue’s caners could be permitted to 
work on these chairs. Try-outs re- 
vealed that one Willie Smith was 
easily the first in the class. And after 
a little strutting to which he was 
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certainly entitled, he settled down to 
work, the envy of the class and of 
the visitors. And there were plenty of 
visitors, for the school knew about 
the pretty chairs from downtown. 
When the delivery wagon called for 
the finished chairs, to be sure no 
harm befell them Willie went with 
them. 

He returned triumphant. Not only 
had the man at the store said they 
were satisfactory, he had sent back 
double the number. They were out in 
the wagon. And he had paid for the 
first ones. And Willie unclenched a 
tight fist that held the money. 

Pay jobs had started, and so had 
other things. A new kind of grad- 
ing, for one thing. First grade, this 
boy? No, ma’am, not any longer! He 
was top of the class. Of this new 
class. And as we thought it over we 
came to the conclusion that he was 
right. He worked skilfully at caning 
with very little supervision. Journey- 
man in this trade. Others were in 
the apprentice class, and so on down. 
We used the plan for records. 

But wealth brought trouble. Who 
was to get the money? There was 
Joe. And there was Mrs. Rue, who 
drew the line on sending money into 
Joe’s home. Both his parents were 
confirmed drunkards. They had sold 
clothing given to the children to 
get money for drink. 

As we talked it over a possible 
solution of the problem came to me. 
“How would it do if I took the 
first three boys who saved a dollar, 
and learned how to sign their names, 
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to the bank to open an account? Thy 
car ride to be my treat.” Mrs, Ry 
thought well of the plan. She so, 
had three boys ready. On the wy 
Willie confided that he felt "y 
fussed up” at the thought of signin, 
his name. Wouldn't I write his nag; 
“good and big” on the paper he hii 
brought for the purpose? Then } 
could look at it when he signed. | 
did so, and my three polite boys muaé: 
quite an impression on the teller: 
the bank 

So each boy became the proui 
possessor of a new bank book. Noth. 
ing, seemingly, had ever looked quit 
so good to them. They showed ther 
on street corners, in the alleys, in th 
park. They boasted. And on the prin 
ciple that ‘an honest boast is ; 
healthy thing,” no one discouraged 
them. 

Then children outside the specid 
class began asking if they could gots 
the bank if they saved a dollar. The 
answer, of course, was “yes.” Whe 
the trip was made the conductor 
could hardly crowd the group into 
the street car—three in a seat and 
standing in the aisles. 

But the Provident Savings Bank 
was interested. Conferences fol 
lowed. The outcome was that th 
boys fitted out my office with an old 
grille which the bank had stored and 
we became a branch bank, with two 
tellers, a bookkeeper, and a manager. 
Our bank officers were elected by the 
school, chosen for their fitness for 
the work. Speed and accuracy in arith- 
metic, legible handwriting, goo 
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A COMMUNITY SCHOOL IN A LARGE SYSTEM 


manners, were some of the qualifi- 
cations. 

Thus we opened the first school 
bank in Baltimore some 26 years ago. 
Since then the school board has 
opened 100 more. 

The progress of the school was 
further hampered by another group 
of children who were not as serious- 
ly retarded as Mrs. Rue’s class but 
were, perhaps, even more of a prob- 
lem. They were disciplinary cases— 
grade failures, lazy, show-offs. But 
there was actually a teacher who 
wanted to teach them. Given also a 
great deal of freedom, Miss Hannah 
worked with this group. Her greatest 
gains were in the field of ideals. 
Gradually children with standards 
came out of that room. Not merely 
children who behaved themselves in 
school, but children who knew right 
from wrong and did the right. 

Our first survey, made under the 
direction of Dr. Adolph Meyer, head 
of the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic at 
Johns Hopkins University, gave us 
some satisfaction. Science had con- 
firmed our professional judgment. 
The report pointed out that the 22 
children in Mrs. Rue’s class, starting 
school at six years of age, had ac- 
cumulated 147 years of school, at a 
cost to the taxpayer of $3555.93—a 
complete waste, since not one of 
them could do any school work at the 
time of the survey. The report stated 
that “‘without suitable school oppor- 
tunities no solution of the problem 
of the subnormal child is possible,” 
and spoke of ‘‘the insidious and far- 


reaching results of the failure to give 
subnormal children appropriate 
training.” 

The survey also indicated the need 
of a lasting connection between 
Johns Hopkins and School 76. Dr. 
Meyer agreed, and sent us Dr. Esther 
Loring Richards one day a week. 
Others have continued her visits for 
20 years now. Parents have come to 
the school to confer with the Hop- 
kins specialist. At noon, faculty and 
doctor have met for a general confer- 
ence about the child being studied. 

But at the close of the first year of 
this arrangement, the first-grade 
teachers recommended 18 children to 
repeat, some of them for the second 
and even the third time. Teachers 
had not referred these quiet children 
to Dr. Richards. This was bad. We 
would stop right there and go back 
and find causes. Instead of putting 
these children in the special class, I 
asked the superintendent to trans- 
fer a teacher, whom I had already 
selected, to teach these children the 
following year. He agreed. Miss 
Soran came. Of the 18 children, 
seven made the first grade; 10 made 
the first and second grades; one 
failed. Of this boy Miss Soran said, 

“If I could have liked him I am 
sure he would have made his work.” 
These children never became repeat- 
ers later. 

No more nonunderstood, unex- 
plained failures are permitted in the 
first grade of this school. Nonad- 
justable children are shifted into an 
adjustment class as soon as they are 
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discovered. When cured, they are ad- 
justed back into the regular class or 
definitely, understandingly, put in a 
subnormal class. 

How much of the repetition in the 
school was caused by poor health? 
Dr. Buckler said that poor health 
was not outstanding, but without 
doubt there was need for an open-air 
class. The parents, when approached, 
were unanimously for it. The very 
substantial petition which they pre- 
sented to the school board brought a 
favorable vote. But with a joker. No 
money was appropriated for equip- 
ment or food. They would allow us a 
teacher. That was all. 

The Maryland Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation gave us $500. That financed 
our equipment — home-made or 
bought at second hand. A few days 
before the class opened Dr. Buckler 
began asking peculiar questions. 
“How do you stand on horse rac- 
ing?” “How are we going to finance 
food for the open-air children?” 
Then it came out. He was president 
of the Pimlico Jockey Club. Did we 
have qualms about “‘tainted’’ money? 
Otherwise there was $600 for us. We 
took it and were off on our program. 

Pressure of public opinion forced 
the school board to open four new 
open-air classes the next year and to 
take over the support of ours. There 
are now 11 such centers. 

Our Four-Point Program began 
after a PTA meeting when one of 
the mothers, walking down the hall 
to look at the handwork in Mrs. 
Rue’s room, inquired, “And what do 
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you do with our normal children?’ 
To the answer that we got them ready 
for high school, she asked, “Why? 
They are not going to high school, 
Why not get them ready for wher 
they are going—to work?” 

And so at the next meeting the 
question was put: “If they could & 
exactly as they pleased, what woul 
they like to have their children taught 
in school?” 

The answer was prompt. 

First, they would like to have their 
children trained to earn a living 
easier than they had earned theirs 
For the boys, skilled trades. For the 
girls, commercial work and home 
making training. 

Second, train children to keep of 
the streets; that was where all the 
trouble started. Sports and games, 
which meant a gymnasium. And ; 
place for meetings, which meant an 
assembly room. 

Third, the bank—keep on with it. 

Fourth, the open-air class—keep 
on with it. 

We at once set to work on a pe. 
tition on vocational work. The te: f 
sponse was much greater than in the 
open-air class. It was not confined 
to people on the Point, as I learned 
from a little boy in the kindergarten 
who had returned for more and more J 
slips until we wondered who was 
signing them. “My father puts these 
in his pocket every morning and the 
men talk about them and then they 
sign them. Such a school might get 
around to their neighborhood some 
time.” He finished very earnestly, 
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A COMMUNITY SCHOOL IN A LARGE SYSTEM 


“My father thinks it is a damn good 
thing.” 

And then the schoolhouse burned. 
We were ready with our plans. And 
after the hottest school fight ever 
made in Baltimore we moved off a 
side street into a park and built into 
our new school a big gymnasium, a 
fine auditorium, shops, a commercial 
department, a housekeeping suite, 
open-air classroom, dispensaries, and 
a city library. 

Seventeen years after our first sur- 
vey we made our second. Dr. Meyer 
wanted to know how the 166 sub- 
normals had managed for them- 
selves. Of the 166 men and women 
who had been the children of the 
first survey, 122 were located in 
Baltimore. The first survey had char- 
acterized them as having ‘no chance 


of becoming self-supporting adults.” 
But of the 122, 95 wereself-support- 
ing. Seventy-one of them owned a 
home or were saving money. 

When three-fourths of a group of 
subnormals are self-supporting in a 
time of persistent financial depres- 
sion, we must realize that a favorable 
environment has its influence. And 
is the training of the school bank seen 
in the fact that three-fifths of them 
are saving money in hard times? 

“The subnormal in our schools 
can be salvaged; they can become re- 
spectable, self-supporting citizens; 
they can make a contribution to the 
community. Whether they will do so 
or not depends upon those who have 
it in their power to help them fight 
the battles of life or to make them 
victims of life.” 


Persis K. Miller has been Principal of Public School 

No. 76, at Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland, since 

1910. Reported from Progressive Education, XV 
(February, 1938), 97-109. 
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—!N analyzing 875 out of more than 1200 school fires, Dr. 
David J. Price, chief of the chemical engineering research di- 
vision of the bureau of chemistry and soils, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, finds the basement the most frequent source 
of fires and recognizes it as the most hazardous portion of a 
school building. The boiler-room is second, attic third, roof 
fourth, chemical laboratory fifth, classroom sixth, and assem- 
bly room seventh.—Nation’s Schools. 
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LET'S TRY EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


EMILy V. BAKER 


In Social Education 


“Waar thinking American is 
not troubled as he recalls what he 
did and thought less than 20 years 
ago during a war “to make the world 
safe for democracy?” Today, while 
dictatorships bristle, we watch the 
worldwide armament race with alarm, 
and wonder what “enlisting” slogan 
will in another war rob us of our 
power to think, and turn all those 
munitions into action. 

Obviously, the explanation of all 
this is not that we lack knowledge 
of the futility of war or of the mo- 
tives that prompt it. Never in his- 
tory have the intrigues of rulers and 
pressure groups been so quickly and 
so fully divulged as they were after 
the World War. We know that 
Englishmen were killed with English- 
made guns; that the greed for prof- 
its transcended the patriotism of 
both German and French munitions 
manufacturers; that most of our 
federal income goes to meet the ex- 
penses of past and future wars. 

What lets people behave so fool- 
ishly in the face of the facts? What 
makes it so easy for the recruiting 
officer and so hard for the pacifist? 
Briefly, the answer is this: The feel- 
ings of people are with the recruiting 
officer. Why? Because the process by 
which our boys and girls are educa- 
ted, at home, in the church, in the 
school, and in the community at 
large, results in attitudes favorable 
to war. 
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If the father, in whom the boy 
sees his idol, plays soldier with him, 
a pleasurable association is made with 
soldiers and with wars. If the mem- 
bers of the family display such tro- 
phies as swords, helmets, and uni- 
forms and tell stories of the soldiers 
who brought these so-called bits of 
glory home, they build up a feeling 
of admiration for those who engage 
in war. 

From the home, most children go 
first to a church which takes a part 
in developing the militaristic mind. 
The Old Testament stories tend to 
glorify fighting. The titles of many 
hymns suggest their warlike tone: 
“Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God’; or 
“Fight the Good Fight with All Thy 
Might.” The lines of such hymns as 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” lend 
approval to militaristic thought. 

The church made its great gains 
during the centuries when the for- 
tress and the soldier and his armor 
constituted the only symbols of 
strength known. We have gone far 
since the Dark Ages, but much re- 
mains to be done to rid our language 
and our music of the spirit of the 
period. 

In school, the work of enhancing 
the glory of war goes on. The pages 
of most history textbooks resound 
with the “rustle of drums.” The 
action of war lends a dramatic quali- 
ty; it is easier to write or teach in- 
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terestingly concerning battles than 
oncerning economics, and for the 
gke of an animated discussion many 
teachers unintentionally add glamor 
to war. 

The pictures that appear in our 
history books and on the walls of 
our schoolrooms constitute a rousing 
all to arms. “Sir Galahad,” ‘The 
Spirit of °76,” “The Minute Man,” 
and “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
wate” seem to be favorites. 

The literature class builds on the 
wat base laid in the history class. Of 
three recent texts, picked at random, 
one of 592 pages devotes 115 to ac- 
counts of warring activities. Another 
of 593 pages gives 142 pages to 
militaristic literature. The third gives 
152 out of 630 pages to war topics. 
In the section called ‘Heroes of His- 
tory,” only the following are award- 
ed a place: Alexander, Lafayette, 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Joan of 
Arc, Simon Bolivar, and Grant. 

Various other agencies in the com- 
munity share in the development of 
the militaristic spirit such as the dis- 
play of war trophies in museums and 
parks and the custom of burying dis- 
tinguished dead with military honors. 
The manner in which news agencies 
feed the tendency to war is obvious. 
| The overemphasis of the sensational 
by the newspaper, the newsreel, and 
the radio shows only that people who 
are born without likes or dislikes 
have acquired a taste for killing, and 
that these agencies are willing to 
keep that tendency alive. 

We are living in a society based 





largely on a militaristic foundation. 
In the face of the resulting attitudes, 
such organizations as the League of 
Nations and the World Court, hold 
little hope. The peace-loving emo- 
tions of the people have not been 
cultivated. If we want peace, we must 
educate people to want peace. We 
must replace attitudes favorable to 
war with attitudes opposed to war. 

How is education for peace to be 
accomplished? The principle of sub- 
stitution rather than prohibition 
should guide us. Parents can lead the 
way by protecting the young child 
from experiences with the materials 
of warfare. Carry the work beyond 
the confines of the home and into 
the community. Ask storekeepers to 
clear their toy departments of guns, 
soldiers, and torpedoes. Try to have 
cannon removed from public parks 
and substitutions made for statues 
of military figures. Work toward 
having holiday parades suggest the 
pursuits of peace instead of display- 
ing uniforms and soldiers’ weapons. 

School teachers have many oppor- 
tunities to make desirable substitu- 
tions. Let the generals fall into the 
background and leaders in social re- 
forms step into the foreground. Let 
Peter Cooper, Jane Addams, and 
Thomas Edison take the places now 
held by Morgan, Sheridan, and 
Grant. Let Garibaldi be silenced by 
Galileo. Let the voice of Joan of 
Arc fade away, and let the sacrifice of 
the Curies be sung. Let the bellow- 
ing of Bismark give place to the 
strains of Beethoven. 
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Many of our attitudes are derived 
from the literature we read. Teach- 
ers must campaign to remove the 
blare of bugles and the flash of steel 
from the literary diet of school chil- 
dren. And the power of visual educa- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. Dis- 
card every picture that glorifies 
anything in connection with war. 

Any program to promote peace 
must break down racial prejudice and 
intolerance in all its forms. Directing 
the attention of children to the con- 
tributions of Jenner, Lister, the 
Curies, Marconi, Einstein, Rem- 
brandt, Tolstoy will not only tend to 
build up a wholesome respect for 
those who construct rather than those 
who destroy, but it will also help 
boys and girls to see that many of 
our conveniences and treasures come 
from people of other races and 
creeds. 

We must also help boys and girls, 
while they are very young, to sub- 
stitute reason for hysteria. No war 


could be waged if people had a gey 
uine regard for human values, \ 
war could be pressed for economi 
reasons if rulers considered a hump 
life worth more than a gallon of gj 
or a ton of coal. 

We must help our young men ty 
see that there are other types of 
bravery than that which is displaye 
on the battlefield. Pasteur risked his 
life to find a cure for disease. Galiley 
suffered imprisonment because hy 
dared to advance a scientific belief 
that we now take for granted. If 
we, in our teaching, emphasize the 
life and work of our great contribu. 
tors instead of our great destroyers 
our boys may come to realize tha 
moral courage is bravery of the high. 
est type. 

We must remember that our mil. 
itaristic society is our own creation. 
If we wish to see a society in which 
peace and reason rule, we must cre. 
ate that kind of society, and we can 
create it day by day in the school 


Emily V. Baker is a critic-teacher in the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College. Reported from Social 
Education, I] (February, 1938), 117-21. 
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( HILDREN of Buenos Aires under five are not admitted 
to movies or to theatrical performances and only those over 
12 are admitted to night performances. Theater managers are 
required to secure a permit to admit children under 12 and, 
unless the film or performance is classed as suitable, children 


are not allowed to attend. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE 85 PERCENT 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


VocATIONAL education de- 
veloped from the increasing demand 
for trained workers. It was necessary 
fo campaign for vocational educa- 
tion to break down the apathy of the 
secondary schools, which catered 
largely to young people who planned 
to enter college. Those engaged in 
these campaigns have sometimes 
been led by their enthusiasm to stress 
the needs of such training to the 
point of discounting the values of 
general education, so-called. The 
time has come, however, when the 
best interests of vocational education 
itself will be served by a better in- 
tegration of vocational education in- 
to the whole program of education. 
Special proponents must now under- 
take to see more clearly the whole 
educational process, and to fit vo- 
cational education into its proper 
place in the process. 

Many fundamental principles in 
education are of such long standing 
that we tend to forget them. One 
such concerns the relation of inter- 
est to learning. There is little mental 
growth except where the learner is 
actuated by a genuine interest. And 
from studies of the nature of children 
it has become clear that with large 
numbers of children it is practically 
impossible to develop a genuine in- 
terest in academic subject matter. 
These children are not dullards; 
they are likely to be thoroughly 
worthwhile members of adult society 
when grown. But their minds func- 


tion largely in connection with the 
manipulative processes in which they 
are enabled to engage. They can un- 
derstand in terms of things they can 
see and touch and hear. They cannot 
understand so well things which are 
developed merely out of verbal defi- 
nitions or descriptions. For this type 
of learner even the mastery of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, as well 
as the comprehension of geography, 
history, and literature, calls for cur- 
riculum materials which can be han- 
dled and seen and heard as well as 
talked about. 

Obviously then, vocational educa- 
tion when properly conceived has a 
very direct relation to general edu- 
cation. It provides the basis on which 
many young people must build their 
personality development. These pu- 
pils will develop culturally from vo- 
cational studies, rightly used, better 
than they will from the more abstract 
studies. 

If we dissect the process called 
cultural education, we find that 
probably first and foremost we expect 
to see developed an understanding 
of one’s responsibility for social well- 
being—a conception of what consti- 
tutes social progress. Such compre- 
hension cannot be developed in most 
young people except through con- 
tact with the realities of the world 
around them. A philosophy of life 
cannot be gained from reading or 
listening to high-sounding precepts 
until experience in life's actualities 
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is rich enough so that generalizations 
can have some meaning. Experience 
with life's actualities is the very 
essence of vocational education. 

Nor are desirable attributes ac- 
quired by a process of memorizing. 
Feeling is a vital factor in determin- 
ing them, and feeling is developed 
out of experience more than out of 
information. Thus again we see the 
need for that contact with reality 
which is the essential attribute of vo- 
cational education. 

The third most important aspect 
of culture is the possession of initia- 
tive—the disposition to act rather 
than merely to possess ideals. One 
may develop an attitude by his read- 
ing, but the habit of doing some- 
thing about it is also important and 
is entirely different from mere atti- 
tude. This habit is likely to result 
from dealing with actual situations. 
Here again vocational education by 
its very nature is rich in actualities. 

The fourth attribute of culture, in- 
tellectuality, means that one becomes 
aware of the processes involved in 
solving problems. It means that one 
learns to measure the pros against 
the cons, to weigh evidence. The vo- 
cational student has to make innu- 
merable choices the results of which 
he sees and learns to test. Almost 
every decision in connection with 
doing something calls for the exer- 
cise of this important ability to use 
judgment, to weigh evidence. Thus 
a sound program of vocational edu- 
cation may make its contribution to 
that aspect of general culture called 
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intellectuality. Incidentally, the enor. 
mous amounts of money lost in this 
country each year on sheer quackery 
and fakes are by no means confined 
to the so-called ignorant classes, 
Persons who have gone far in what 
we sometimes label the cultural stud- 
ies are victimized apparently quite 
as readily as the others. 

To accomplish the purposes I have 
mentioned vocational education can- 
not be taught in isolation from gen- 
eral education. Such work must be 
planned as educational, not as mete 
training procedure. Merely to stand 
over a youth and tell him how to take 
a carburetor apart and put it together 
again will produce none of the out- 
comes described above. Assuming, 
however, a youth’s genuine interest 
in gasoline engines, there is almost 
no limit to the educational growth 
that can be planned around that in- 
terest. 

The essential question is that of 
the vocational teacher’s purpose. He 
should not be interested merely in 
making a skilled mechanic. Indus- 
try can do that. The teacher’s job is 
to make an intelligent workman. 
Such an education applies not to the 
relatively few who now take voca- 
tional education, but to the 85 per- 
cent of people who work. 

There are not two kinds of educa- 
tion applicable to most secondary 
school students. There is an educa- 
tional program needed by the 85 
percent, not two programs. That pro- 
gram should rest on all those inter- 
ests which stir the lives of adoles- 
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EDUCATION FOR THE 85 PERCENT 
nor. cents. That program should recognize general education through students’ 
this | that among those interests none is interest in vocational subjects. Of 
; more dominant than fitting oneself course this must be avoided. Voca- 
ne for earning a living. tional education must not be spoiled. 
Ses | realize that unless wisely man- Its fundamental purpose, to prepare 
hat aged this integrated program may young people to earn a living, must 
ud. | mean merely an attempt to motivate not be thwarted. 
uite 
]. W. Studebaker is United States Commissioner of 
ave Education. Reported from an address before the 
-an- American Vocational Association Convention, De- 
en- cember 2, 1937, at Baltimore, Maryland. 
be 
ere Bek 
and 
ake Z, ° 
™ uccent HAuotations: 
> WiLuiaM S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chicago: 
si “A surprisingly large proportion of young people and adults are at 
present not equipped to read at even a minimum level of compre- 
ost hension the great mass of the printed material now available. In 
wth support of this statement reference may be made to the fact that 
in- the average person in the United States ranks about sixth grade in 
reading ability and that adult reading materials rank on the average 
of about seventh grade in difficulty. Furthermore, experience teaches 
He that many who are able to read well enough to meet requirements 
in imposed by schools are unable to read with the insight, Dentaies. 
ae. tion, and breadth of interpretation essential in life outside of 
) is school.” 
an. Haro p L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior: “The ribaldries that 
the were indulged in on this so-called brain trust issue proved, if it 
ca- proved anything, that we were not accustomed to associating brains 
er- and special ability with government. However, this moronic out- 
burst will have served a good purpose if it arouses all our colleges 
~~ and professional schools to the too long neglected duty of highly 
1 training American youth for citizenship and for service to the state.” 
Ca- ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President, University of Chicago: “Because 
85 the educational system has disintegrated, our population, in spite 
r0- of the most elaborate educational facilities in the world, is getting 
er- more ignorant every day. I sometimes think that it is only their 
* ignorance that saves us from their wrath.” 
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THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


REV. GEORGE JOHNSON 
In the Catholic Educational Review 


iil N the two years of its existence 
the American Youth Commission 
has devoted itself mainly to the task 
of definition. It has reached no defi- 
nite conclusion. However, there are 
certain major aspects of the prob- 
lem, certain areas in which the diff- 
culties that youth faces are quite 
apparent, and before another year 
the Commission expects to be in a 
position to make definite recommen- 
dations to the American public. 
The most serious problems of 
American youth are those of health, 
employment, leisure activities, and 
education. The health of our young 
people, both physical and mental, is 
far from what it should be and could 
be if they were properly intelligent 
about the care of their bodies and in 
a position to benefit by the advances 
of medical science. At the begin- 
ning of 1937 there were perhaps 
three to four million young people 
who were through with school but 
unable to find a full-time job. This 
unemployment, together with the 
shortening of the work-day and 
work-week, has given youth more 
leisure than ever before. But the 
leisure activities that it too often 
chooses are not very promising from 
the angle of health and character 
development. Finally, many changes 
are necessary if the schools are to 
minister realistically to the needs of 
youth. The Commission has reached 
a tentative conclusion on this score. 
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It accepts the postulate that socie 
is responsible for the care of 4 
young people until they can fin 
employment, up to the age of 21. Al 
boys and girls should be in schog 
until they are 16. Beyond that, vo. 
tional training should be provide 
for those who want it, and adequat 
facilities for the further education ¢ 
those of an academic and intellectu) 
bent. For those who fit neither o 
these categories, some plan of pat. 
time work and study might & 
worked out. 

Speaking for myself and withoy 
any knowledge that anyone else 
the Commission agrees with me, | 
would say, first of all, that in a po 
ject of this kind it is very necessay 
to preserve a sane balance. It is ea 
to become afflicted with the reform 
er’s zeal and to concentrate exclusive 
ly on the evils to the neglect of th 
things that are good. I think it i 


very essential to realize that Ameri | 


can youth is comparatively well of 
It is one thing to recognize that the 
development of modern society ha 
created problems for youth, but ar- 
other to assume that because of thes 
problems the status of young people 
borders on the hopeless. There are 
Opportunities galore in this county 
today, even though they are limited 

Another caveat that I would ente 
relates to the impulse to find reme 
dies via short-cut. The situation in 
which we find ourselves today has 
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THE NEEDS 


been a long time in the making and 
will not yield to hurry-up remedies. 
We have developed institutions in 
this land and they are the bulwark of 
our particular kind of civilization. 
All in all, that civilization is some- 
thing rather fine. Democracy is a 
way of getting things done, but it is 
also a way of doing them. It is what 
happens to human beings in the 
process of doing that is important 
far beyond the fact of what has been 
done. 

There is abundant evidence that 
geography plays a large role in the 
fortunes of American youth. The 
part of the country of birth makes a 
tremendous difference with regard to 
their opportunities for happy and 
successful living. Rural schools do 
not compare favorably with city 
schools. Adequate facilities for the 
promotion of health are frequently 
lacking. Libraries are not available 
and community life is fairly drab. In 
the depressed regions of the country, 
like the Old Cotton Belt of the 
Southeast, the majority of young per- 
sons are poorly educated, neglected 
physically, and deprived of cultural 
advantages. 

Evidently we are here faced with 
a problem that is not entirely local, 
but which is national in character. 





OF YOUTH 


Something needs to be done to give 
the boys and girls in the least favored 
areas of the country opportunities 
equal, at least on the basis of a lowest 
common denominator, to those en- 
joyed by their compatriots elsewhere. 
The instrumentality which the peo- 
ple have at hand for effecting this 
equalization is their federal govern- 
ment. Yet it is an instrumentality 
which must be used with the greatest 
caution. Freedom and the centrali- 
zation of government do not go hand 
in hand, if human experience is any 
criterion. 

In this connection it is well to 
keep in mind at least a suspicion that 
there is something deeply wrong 
with a social order which creates 
plenty but fails to distribute that 
plenty equitably. Among the causes 
that have created impoverished areas 
in the United States, as we are all 
aware, are greed and avarice and 
economic stupidity. Something in the 
way of social and economic rehabili- 
tation would seem to be the next or- 
der of business. But the reform must 
begin in the soul of America. Ameri- 
can youth needs employment, it needs 
health, it needs recreation, it needs a 
good home, it needs more and better 
education. But basically and funda- 
mentally American youth needs God. 


Rev. George S. Johnson is Professor of Education, 
Catholic University. Reported from the Catholic 
Educational Review, XXXVI (January, 1938), 3-16. 
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In the Instructor 


a, OR many years in employing 
teachers for my own schools, in addi- 
tion to checking up on the candi- 
date’s training, experience, and pre- 
vious success, I have tried to guage 
the teacher’s ability partly in terms 
of her own background and interests. 
I often find, however, that teachers 
are somewhat taken aback by the kind 
of questions I ask in the application 
blank or in personal interview. I 
want to know about their homes and 
family interests. I want to know 
what books they have read—fiction, 
nonfiction, and professional—in the 
past two or three years that have in- 
terested them most. It is surprising 
how many have confined their read- 
ing largely to the Reader's Digest or 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Again I ask them what world 
events have interested them most. 
Usually they can rattle off something 
glibly—the Duke of Windsor’s mar- 
riage or the terrible situation in 
Spain. Pry a little deeper and one 
often finds extreme superficiality. 
What forces were back of Edward’s 
abdication? What is the fighting in 
Spain about, what forces are behind 
it, and where are their sympathies? 

I ask how they spend their vaca- 
tions. Merely sitting around at home 
is not a satisfactory use of leisure 
time. I ask about amusements and 
hobbies. I want to know whether the 
teacher manages to get fun out of 
life, and how. 
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I HAVE HIRED MANY TEACHERS 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Of course I ask why they lef 
their last position, why they want tp 
come to my schools, and why they 
want to teach. 

This sort of interview and appl. 
cation blank tends to assure us fairly 
well that those chosen are worth. 
while people who would never kk 
classified, whether married or no 
as “old-maid schoolteachers.” Buy 
even at that, we have some failures, 
We have found by bitter experience 
that some very fine people make vey 
ineffective teachers. 

In order to get at the factors that 
enter into a teacher’s success in a pro- 
gressive school system, we undertook 
a study a few years ago to find out 
why some of our teachers failed. 
First of all we had our supervisors 
and principals list the qualities that 
seemed to make for the success of 
the teachers then on our faculty. 


They then rated each of the qualities § 


on a six-point scale ranging from 


“of no importance” to “of utmost § 


importance.” Of the 49 qualities 
listed, “understanding of children” 
and ‘power to stimulate, encourage, 
and inspire children’s interests’ 
rated highest, with “‘ability to control 
children without repression and 
domination,” “genuine interest in 
work,” and “possibility of growth” 
in second place. At the bottom, but 
still rated as of a fair degree of im- 
portance were “business-like eff- 
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I HAVE HIRED MANY TEACHERS 


dress,” and “natural dignity and re- 
serve.” 

We next selected five poor and 
eight good teachers and had the 
supervisors and principals rate each 
of them in terms of the 49 qualities. 
By averaging the ratings, we com- 
pared the good teachers with the 

r ones, and found out in which 
qualities there was the greatest differ- 
ence in rating. We then arranged our 
list of qualities in the order of the 
degree in which they differentiated 
between good and poor teachers. The 
topmost quality was “ability to se- 
cure good habits and orderly room 
atmosphere.” Following closely were 
“teaching technique,” ‘‘businesslike 


dficiency,” “power to encourage, 
simulate, and inspire children’s 
interests,” and “forcefulness.’’ At 


the bottom of the list, practically not 
differentiating at all between good 
and poor teachers, were “good 
health,” “good taste in speech, voice, 
and diction,” “loyalty,” and ‘“‘open- 
mindedness.” That does not mean 
that these things were unimportant. 
It simply meant that both good and 
poor teachers had them, and that in 
themselves they were not sufficient. 
Our next step was to prepare a 
recommendation blank based on 
these studies. On one page we listed 
the qualities which most clearly dis- 
tinguished between successful and 
unsuccessful teachers in our system. 


On the other we listed those which, 
though not distinguishing between 
successful and unsuccessful teachers, 
are rated as of marked importance by 
our principals and supervisors. Before 
we employ a teacher we have those 
who know her best rate her on each 
of these qualities. 

When I hire a teacher I am not 
softhearted. I am concerned only 
with getting the best possible per- 
son. If the teacher has something 
real to give to her pupils and knows 
how to give it, I want her on my 
faculty. Otherwise I do not. 

Even after all this care, we some- 
times find that new teachers have a 
hard time adjusting to a new school 
system. We ask ourselves: 

“Is the new teacher's room one of 
the best or worst in the building from 
the viewpoint of acoustics, ventila- 
tion, size, possible pleasant arrange- 
ment, and location?” 

“What kind of group is she given 
—one of the best or one of the most 
difficult?” 

“What organized help is she 
offered?” 

“Do the old teachers assume a 
definite share of responsibility for 
the success of the newcomer?” 

Naturally we try to do all these 
things, but we realize that sometimes 
we fail, and that the failure of the 
new teacher may be our failure, not 
hers. 


Carleton Washburne is Superintendent of Schools, 

Winnetka, Illinois. Reported from the Instructor, 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., XLVII (January, 
1938), 8, 66. 
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BEYOND THE EASTERN HORIZON 


NED H. DEARBORN 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


Scuoor people in America 
face the western horizon. We seldom 
think of the dawn to come. The edu- 
cational significance of the progres- 
sive changes imminent on the eastern 
horizon is of little concern to most 
professional schoolmen. 

Teaching as a profession has its 
handicaps in industrial America, but 
these handicaps do not justify the 
conditions within our schools that 
threaten the present status of organ- 
ized education. Ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, personal ambition, incompe- 
tence, timidity, chauvinism, chicanery, 
and complacency may be explained, 
but never justified. These infirmities 
are personal and must be treated as 
such. But the teaching profession has 
also been attacked by a group infirmi- 
ty that is devastating to the ideal of 
the school as a social agency of 
supreme importance. It is institu- 
tionalism. Indeed, it is hyper-insti- 
tutionalism. It has attacked all social 
agencies from the beginning of civil- 
ization and with disastrous conse- 
quences. The symptoms are unmis- 
takable. The social agency invariably 
acts as though it were no longer 
answerable to the people that it was 
established to serve. The effects of 
institutionalism are obvious: decline 
in influence, diminution in social 
usefulness, and, when not appre- 
hended in time to be halted and 
cured, elimination. 

This is exactly what is happening 
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to our schools and colleges, especia, 
ly the tax-supported ones. In this 
country recognition of the publi 
schools and colleges as social agen. 
cies imperative to a democracy hy 
become so nearly universal that tp 
question their usefulness or integrity 
at any point is to subject one’s self 
to calumnious epithets like traitor 
or heretic. With isolated exception 
the schools of our day have been the 
recipients of relatively generous sup 


port. As a consequence, the present f 


generation of schoolmen has come to 
expect support and protection a 
natural rights. 

Since 1900 there has been little 
opposition to public education—tha 
is, little opposition of the kind 
Horace Mann knew. The growth of 
schools and colleges is evidence on 
this point. To a large extent this de 
velopment has taken place despite 


the isolation of schoolmen. Para § 


doxically, isolationism has precluded 
opposition. Had the schools taken 
their places as powerful agencies for 
social progress, we should have 
needed a great many Horace Manas. 
The lack of effective opposition has 
resulted in the schoolmen’s unwaver- 
ing faith in society's acceptance of 
public schools and colleges, the as- 
sumption that society no longer ques- 
tions the primacy of schools as now 
organized and conducted, and 4 
group apathy that has rendered out 
profession well-nigh inarticulate. 
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BEYOND THE 


One of the isolated attacks on 
blic education occurred during the 
atly years of the present decade, 
ccasioned by a panicky fear that 
fund expression in such groups as 

yers’ associations. Demands for 
the reduction of school costs through 
the elimination of “fads and frills” 
were due to the fact that the general 
blic did not understand the value 
of music, art, health education, recre- 
ition, guidance, and a host of other 
things not common in schools a gen- 
eration ago. The public did not un- 
derstand their value because we pro- 
fessional educators had not taken the 
trouble to discuss with laymen the 
need for these activities, to say noth- 
ing of validating our practices in 
terms of social values. It is as sim- 
ple as that. 
If fatal consequences are to be 


‘avoided, institutionalism must be 


eradicated from our educational sys- 
tem. Tinkering with present practices 
will not suffice. The problems of 
learning must be approached from 
an entirely new point of view, and 
the recent developments in adult 
education seem to point the way to a 
vitalized type of learning at all ages. 

In this country, adult education 


EASTERN HORIZON 


seems to have accepted as its aim 
what may be called complete human 
living. This concept, intelligently 
interpreted and applied to all levels 
of educational activity, would dispel 
the evils of institutionalism. En- 
lightenment in these terms is not 
new, but it is almost completely 
foreign to present practice. 

Democracy requires just this kind 
of an educational program, one that 
utilizes all fields of learning for the 
realization of complete human liv- 
ing. These fields will continue to 
exist and to expand, but they will 
no longer be ends in themselves. 
Acceptance of this new goal for 
American education will establish 
disciplines in learning calculated to 
bring about functional results. 

The challenge is unmistakable. 
Whether such a program is possible 
under present conditions in our 
schools and colleges is a matter of 
grave concern. That there will be 
change, no. one can deny. That 
change is necessary in the general 
direction suggested here seems too 
obvious to be argued. All the col- 
lege professors and school teachers 
in the country cannot stem the tide 
of progress, not even :f they try. 


Ned H. Dearborn is Professor of Education and 

Dean of the Division of General Education, New 

York University. Reported from the Journal of 
Adult Education, X (January, 1938), 53-56. 
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—!NSTRUCTION in radio broadcasting is offered in 266 
colleges and universities in the United States and Canada. 
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WHAT I OBSERVED IN SOME PARIS LYCEES 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


In the Modern Language Journal 


o REASONABLE examination 
in French, history, and mathematics 
admits the pupil from the école 
primaire to the lycée. The first form, 
which the pupil enters at about the 
age of 11, is known as the sixiéme. 
Classes, averaging about 22 pupils, 
meet every day except Thursday and 
Sunday. Most of the larger French 
towns have three or four /ycées. 
Paris has 15 for boys alone. Boys 
and girls go to separate institutions. 

Every pupil takes at least two 
languages for six years. The foreign 
languages generally taught are Eng- 
lish and German. Below are described 
briefly a few foreign language les- 
sons I observed in Paris /ycées. 

1. A class of 32 beginners, taught 
by a young and lively teacher. The 
text centered about various answers 
to the question: ‘“What is this?” 

The teacher wrote this sentence on 
the board, selected several words, 
pronounced them, and gave their 
phonetic transcription. He then asked 
individual pupils and the class to 
pronounce the words. 

The teacher had given me a num- 
ber of English texts used in his 
classes. The type of cultural material 
presented was of particular interest 
to me. I found that in France, as in 
Switzerland, the British aspect is 
stressed in English classes. The text 
used here was typical: Carpentier 
and Fialip’s L’ Anglais Vivant con- 
sisted of 15 chapters on British his- 
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tory and one (Chapter XVI) @ 
titled ‘United States of Ametig 
The latter contained six selections 
“The Pilgrim Fathers’ (Besant 
Rise of the Empire) ; “Washington 
Farewell” (Thackeray's The Virgin 
tans) ; “Twenty Years After” (Ip. 
ing’s Sketch Book); “Lincoln x 
Gettysburgh” ; “The Ideal American 
Citizen” (Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt): 
and ‘Forest Fires” (S. F. White; 
The Rules of the Game). 

I was disturbed and amazed thi 
the French pupil had presented to 
him as a picture of the present-day 
American Sinclair Lewis’ small-town 
philistine shouting vulgarly: 

“Some time I hope folks will qui 
handing all the credit to a lot of 
moth-eaten, mildewed, out-of-date 
old European dumps, and give prop 
er credit to the famous Zenith spitit 
that clean fighting determination to 
win Success that has made the little 
old Zip City celebrated in every land 
and clime, wherever condensed mik 
and pasteboard cartons are known!” 

I had encountered this very pass 
age in a Swiss gymnasium. 

2. If the picture of America pre 
sented in French textbooks was in- 


adequate, that of Germany was a0 f 


tiquated. In an advanced class th 
were using Deutschland, Extraits de 
Roman et Nouvelles en Allemand 
sur Vl’ Allemagne Contemporaime, 
Hachette, 1918. Commercial Get 


many was represented by thre ff 
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WHAT I OBSERVED IN SOME PARIS LYCEES 


iterary selections, one of them from 
Mann's “Buddenbrooks.” Military 
Germany was pictured as of 1870 
ind earlier. And this was an ad- 
ynced class of young men preparing 
for the military school at St. Cyr! 

The professeur began the lesson 
in French, introducing Clara Viebig 
and her works. Then he read a 
biographical note in fine print from 
the text in German. A student re- 
peated it; another translated. The 
teacher then continued in French his 
discussion of naturalism and realism. 

3. It was a pleasure to talk with 
the cultured gentleman who taught 
this class. He had been in the United 
States on a mission with Tardieu, 
and had lectured from coast to coast. 
His English sounded delightfully 
American. 

The text he used, The Albatross 
Book of Short Stories, was a hand- 
some volume of 427 thin pages, con- 
taining 14 selections from such 
writers as Conrad, de la Mare, Gals- 
worthy, and Lawrence. The class 
was occupied with Galsworthy’s The 
First and the Last. A pupil would 
tead a few sentences; another would 
translate them into French. The 
teacher's questions chiefly concerned 
the meaning and use of words. 
Etymologies were given; fine shades 
of meaning were discussed. As usual 
the teacher did most of the talking, 
the pupils participating only when 
called on and then rather diffidently. 
No French pupil ever contradicts the 
teacher or even dares to ask a ques- 
tion. I was surprised to see three 





girls among the 26 boys and I 
was even more surprised to see one 
of the girls sharing her book with 
a boy. 

4. The teacher began by review- 
ing the personal pronouns in Ger- 
man. He gave his commands in fluent 
German, but resorted to French for 
his explanations. While the pupils 
were copying he remarked to me that 
he preferred oral work around a cen- 
ter of interest, which would build up 
a useful vocabulary. He mentioned a 
restaurant scene. 

Strange to say, he began with 
“Zahlen, bitte!’”"—usually the finale 
of any restaurant experience. A boy, 
sent to the board to write the phrase, 
got both words wrong. This gave 
the teacher a fine opportunity to 
roam in the field of word-analysis. 
Zahlen \ead to die Zahl, die Ziffer, 
erzahlen, die Erazahlung, which the 
teacher wrote on the board. The 
punctuation marks were also ana- 
lyzed; the misspelling of Komma 
brought forth Koma, Kommata, 
Fragezeichen, zusammensetzen, com- 
poser, etc. Individual pupils pro- 
nounced these words; the class re- 
peated in concert. An error in the 
spelling of bitte led to beten, betten, 
bieten, and bitten, which words a 
boy was asked to write on the 
board. When the bell rang, three 
boys had written about ten words 
on the board and the lesson had not 
gotten beyond ‘‘Zahlen, bitte!”’ 

From the lessons described—and 
they are quite typical—it is evident 
that the old-fashioned “‘read-trans- 
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late’ method is still in daily use in 
France. Silent reading does not seem 
to be used in the classroom. There is 
a paucity of devices and very little 
attempt to organize interesting pupil 
activities. Even in advanced classes, 
the stress is on grammatical structure 
and word-study. Board work is lim- 
ited ; of 295 pupils I saw but 12 sent 
to the board, and then only to write 
a single word or a brief phrase. 
Posters, pictures, and charts are rare- 
ly displayed. I noticed but two in- 
stances. 

Those who believe staunchly in the 
superiority of European education 
will remark: ‘They don’t need these 
things—the pupils are bright and 
will learn anyway.” The pupils in 
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the lycée are, of course, a sel § 
group; the amount of retardation j 


must be very small. 


Foreign languages, too, enjoy , 


favored position. Since they occupy 
a basic place in the curriculum and 


there is no question as to their Value, 


the foreign language teacher is no 
obliged to exert himself to make his 


teaching interesting or to “‘sell” his f 


subject. He has small classes of selec 


pupils; he is free from extra assign. § 
ments, clerical work, and constant § 
supervision. Cultured and scholatly, § 
respected by his pupils and the com § 


munity, and active in a branch of 


learning regarded as fundamental ¥ 
the professeur cannot fail to arous fi 


the envy of his American colleague, 


Theodore Huebener is Assistant Director of Foreign 

Languages, New Y ork City Public Schools. Reported 

from the Modern Language Journal, XXII (De- 
cember, 1937), 201-5. 
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—!NsTEAD of bothering with the 
tedious advertisement soliciting and 
typography of a printed newspaper, 
the Coshocton, Ohio, High School 
Tom Tom this year has originated a 
revolutionary form of school publi- 
cation, a semi-weekly broadcast. 
Speaking over a public address sys- 
tem connected with each of the 
school’s 25 rooms, the newspaper 
staff presents regular news and fea- 
tures efficiently and inexpensively in 
a ten-minute period known as the 
“Tom Tom of the Air.” 

The entire staff helps open the 
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program with their theme song, out § 


standing news of the day comin 


next. Follows then the historian wht 


presents a biographical sketch of i 








member of the faculty. Adding if 


touch of feminine appeal are the of 


ciety notes. 


Topping this column of the airs 


the sports editor with his stream 


lined football or baseball news wii 
the usual coming events briefs. Lath 
ly come the activity notices and perm 


haps an editorial by Principal Mahler 
A. Povenmire who devised the plat 
—QOhio Schools. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS FACE THE FUTURE 


HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 
In the English Journal 


(REATIVE development in the 
power age is limited, ineffective, and 
often impossible without the appli- 
cation of late technological advances. 
Modern men use machines, but edu- 
cation has been strangely laggard in 
adopting new developments. In many 
cities we are still using equipment 


| designed in the 1890's for a school 


in which teachers talked and pupils 
pretended to listen. 

Really modern schools are recog- 
nizing the teaching power which 
modern equipment offers. They are 
building libraries of sound pictures. 


casting is being made a part of the 
new curriculum. Cleveland, Chica- 
go, Seattle, and Los Angeles are a 


) few of the many who now have func- 


tioning programs. Complete equip- 
ment is now coming to mean that 
every classroom is not only equipped 
for radio reception but for broad- 
casting as well. A month ago five 
high school students representing the 
Weatherwax High School, Aberdeen, 
Washington, took part in a planned 
two-way conversation on student 
government with a group of students 
speaking from the short-wave station 
at the Menlo, California, School and 
Junior College. 

Is such work practical for the 
average school? The portable trans- 
mitter used at the Menlo School cost 
$125 and may be inclosed in a small 
suitcase. It is clear that every school 


can now have the genuine audience 
situations without which language 
teaching is at best a mechanical make- 
believe. Every classroom can now 
choose its audience from among the 
classrooms within a radius of several 
hundred miles. At the present rate of 
progress, the time is near at hand 
when we shall be able to communi- 
cate with children not only in any 
classroom in America but in other 
continents as well. Leading schools 
with modern science or radio depart- 
ments are building their own sets 
and carrying on casual conversations 
with England, Australia, and Asia. 

Public address systems have 
opened the way to change. Voice- 
recording as part of the program of 
oral development is rapidly giving 
speech work exactness and objectiv- 
ity in our leading schools. The dicta- 
phone is in successful use in compo- 
sition classes. 

These are some of the realities of 
the present. We are authoritatively 
told that we can begin to plan for the 
use of television in education. For 
most schools, which are not equipped 
to teach the use of the telephone, 
such a prospect may be startling, but 
there is evidence that those who do 
not bridge the gap within the next 
few years will be swept into the dust- 
bin of the past. 

We are, then, on the threshold of 
remarkable advances in the teaching 
of English. The invention of printing 
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made modern education and modern _not necessary to infect children with 6 
English teaching possible. Today  schoolroom blight in teaching them pa 
electrical invention and mass-produc- _ to write. We have only to prove oy chol 
tion techniques have contributed interest in the child and what he hy life- 


powerful new forces for changing to say, and lose our preoccupation 7. 
and improving the work of English with the form of the writing. our 
classrooms. The radio and the talk- The fundamental principle is to how 
ing picture have enriched American _ stress the content of experience. We 8 


life through new language folkways, must help children to find something reac 
convincing us once more that English interesting and worthwhile to say and tion 
is a living language and that we can- _ build an audience situation that will | that 
not teach it in isolated classroom give them reasons for saying it. The the 
cubicles. English teachers must recog- form of their production is to be | ely 
nize that the meaning of the automo-__ thought of only in judging the effer. pur 
bile, the airplane, the streamlyed tiveness of what is said and to whom. mo 
train, skyscrapers, great brices, Classical adult standards are forml-| ¢ 
highways that span continet, is  listic and cramping. The mark of the | for 
more important in the life of boy ape remains on all who “play the | ; 


in 
or girl, and therefore in the 1 glish  »edulous ape.” i= 
classroom, than the work of «n- Creative leadership today is possi- 
ing meaningless rules, set\themes, ble only for those who are willing 
and the punctuation of trifling, dis- to break sharply with the past. 
connected sentences. Among the traditional beliefs that 
From half a lifetime of teaching are barriers to creative effort are the 
writing I know that every person has following: 
the potential power to write. Anyone 1. That teachers of English canbe ~ 
who says a true word of his own  aultivated, creative personalities on 7 
has created. To originate in writing present salaries. ha: 
can be as simple and spontaneous a 2. That subject matter is of pri- of 
thing as to speak. Why, then, is the mary importance and children ae ve 
writing of books, songs, plays, and secondary. pu 
poems so unusual a thing? 3. That meeting college-entrane | Te 


We have only to study the natural requirements is a proper aim for the | in 
child at play to find speech growing great majority in our schools who 
like mountain flowers and to observe _ will not go to college. Is 
how fortunate it is that children have 4. That university curriculums are | 4b 
learned to speak before they came to above criticism and never need | uA 
school. Otherwise in speech as in change. 
writing humanity would have been 5. That teaching by the textbook | 's 
schooled to be dumb. Today creative method can ever educate young peo | in 
teachers are demonstrating that it is _ ple. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS FACE THE FUTURE 


6. That teaching children to work 
for grades and credits is sound psy- 
chology and prepares them to meet 
life-situations. 

7. That young people who are in 
our high schools and colleges know 
how to read. 

8. That in teaching children to 
read we should make a sharp distinc- 
tion between work and pleasure, so 
that they will understand clearly that 
they are not supposed to enjoy them- 
selves when their reading has any 
purpose beyond the pleasure of the 
moment. 

9, That there is any evidence that 
formal grammar—parsing, diagram- 
ing—is of use in helping anyone to 


speak or write more correctly or effec- 
tively. 

10. That in teaching people to 
speak or write mechanics and style 
should be emphasized and the ideas, 
content, and human experience are 
of little or no concern to the teacher 
of English. 

11. That creative writing is “arty” 
writing and should deal with laven- 
der and lace in a vague shadowland. 

12. That school buildings need be 
less modern than factories and the- 
aters. 

13. That it is possible to secure 
peas through diplomacy and legis- 
latio:s’without building world-peace 
throw h our school curriculums. 

| hho 


Stanford University. Reported from the English 
Journal, XXVII (February, 1938), 101-13. 


Holland D. Roberts is a memberto,; the faculty a 


bo 


y= prediction of teaching success 
has been studied by the Department 
of Educational Research of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and the results 
published in bulletin, Forecasting 
Teacher Ability. Some of the find- 
ings are as follows: 

1. Ability of students in teaching 
is not closely related to intelligence 
above that necessary for college grad- 
uation. 

2. Ability of students in teaching 
is not closely related to achievement 
in special subjects. 

3. Ability in practice teaching is 


not measured by “‘personality’’ tests. 

4. Improvement during the period 
of training is not closely related to 
intelligence as measured by group 
tests. 

5. If a student starts out well, he 
has a slightly better chance of im- 
provement than if he starts poorly. 

6. Ratings of students based on in- 
terviews of short duration, even when 
conducted by a number of raters, are 
not sufficiently reliable for prognosis. 

7. It is easier to select the better 
students than it is to eliminate the 
poorer ones. 
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A NEW TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


JOHN A. SEXSON 
In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


Y OU are all aware of the unrest 
and dissatisfaction that exists today 
with respect to our high schools. A 
perfectly astounding number of pro- 
posals, committees, agencies, and ex- 
periments have been catalogued 
which have for their purpose the im- 
provement of some aspect of secon- 
dary instruction. 

The fact is, the long-accepted pat- 
tern of secondary education is break- 
ing up. And may I point out that 
historically we have never been able 
to adjust an institutional pattern in 
secondary education to changing so- 
cial and economic needs. We gave 
up the Latin School and founded the 
academy ; we supplanted the academy 
with the public high school; and it 
is my opinion that we must now 
abandon the high school in its exist- 
ing form and establish in its place a 
new institution, designed specifically 
to perform functions and render 
services which the American high 
school has not been able to offer. 

My own city has broken with tra- 
dition. It has abandoned the tradi- 
tional high school entirely, replacing 
it with an eight-year secondary 
school, beginning with the seventh 
and terminating with the fourteenth 
grade, and organized in two four- 
year units. The lower unit is not a 
typical junior high school, nor the 
upper unit a typical junior college. 

The lower unit is definitely a pre- 
paratory unit. No student contem- 
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plates leaving school at the end of jt 
and none do so. The average pupil 
completes this unit at about 16 yeus 
of age. Two years of enforced x 
tendance are ahead of him, and bk 
necessarily enters the upper unit 
Although he has completed, for al 
practical purposes, the equivalent of 
the traditional high school’s required 
courses, he must face the choice of 
one of two programs and pursue i 
for at least two years. At the end of 
that time he finds himself at mid. 
point in a four-year course—within 
two years of graduation and a diplo 
ma from an institution having mor 
prestige than most of the smalle 
four-year colleges. 

The holding power of the situ 
tion is obvious. Few students volun. 
tarily abandon college at the end of 
the sophomore year; even fewe 
leave our upper secondary school # 
the end of the sophomore year, whic 
corresponds to the twelfth grade ia 
the traditional high school. The mor 
than 60 percent of our students who 
elect technical rather than genenl 
education, are even less likely t 
leave school at this point, half pre 
pared for employment. 

This pattern for the organization 
of public education differs entirely 
in purpose, philosophy, and method 
of attack from either the high schod 
or the college. The proposal is no 
that the high school shall take over 
two years of college work, but rathe 
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that the period of secondary educa- 
jon shall be raised from six to 
eight years, the extension in time be- 
ing made to permit the public school 
to meet fully the educational needs 
of youth between the ages of 12 and 
20, This continuous pattern for 
gcondary education which covers 
eight years offers the opportunity to 
do an educational job on a wholly 
new basis and with unlimited possi- 
bilities for devising real solutions for 
me of the problems that plague us. 

More than 60 percent of our stu- 
dents are not going further in their 
shooling. Their education is to be 
completed within one situation, one 
shool system, one curriculum pre- 
stiption. All issues of entrance re- 
quirements, gaps, duplications, repe- 
titions, poor preparation, and badly 
slected or badly mastered funda- 
mentals are eliminated. There are to 
be no more excuses. Either we can 
stve these children and meet their 
needs Or we Cannot. 

The economies of administration 
ad maintenance of this plan are 
sfhciently indicated by the fact that 
our per capita cost per unit is the 
lowest in California. As for public 
support—the community has spent 
oer $5,000,000 for plants and 
equipment, over $2,000,000 of 
which was voted at the height of the 
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depression. Enthusiasm for the plan 
is most gratifying. From the student 
standpoint, it can only be said that 
800 come from outside the district 
and more than 300 from outside the 
state, although no effort is made to 
house, supervise, or in any way en- 
courage such attendance. 

In philosophy and pattern, these 
new schoo!; vary significantly from 
the typical secondary school. Most 
significant is the point of view of ad- 
ministrators and faculty. For the 
first time in the writer's experience 
the approach is genuinely in terms 
of the growth needs of the individ- 
ual. The goal of the whole program 
is the best possible growth of the 
individual in every aspect of his de- 
velopment. 

Such a program demands new 
principles of evaluation. Subject 
mastery, exact knowledge, effective 
technique of scholarship, are needs 
as well as interests for a portion of 
our students. But they do not satisfy 
the needs of all. And the tragedy of 
failure at this stage of life is one of 
the most alarming aspects of the 
whole problem of maladjustment in 
our modern society. Any attempt to 
remake secondary education which 
continues evaluation in terms of col- 
lege entrance and success is doomed 
to failure from the outset. 


John A, Sexon is Superintendent of Schools, Pasa- 

dena, California. Reported from the Bulletin of the 

Department of Secondary-School Principals, XXII 
(February, 1938), 1-11. 
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UNIFYING SECONDARY SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


wal T has become increasingly ap- 
parent to the administrative officers 
and faculty directly responsible for 
the program of general education at 
the junior college level at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that if the pur- 
poses of general education are to be 
achieved as fully as possible, the 
sharp break that now exists between 
the senior year of high school and the 
first year of the college must be elim- 
inated, and the curriculum of the 
high school and junior college must 
be unified. 

The program of general education, 
begun in 1931, was designed, first, 
to give students a mastery of the min- 
imum essentials of factual informa- 
tion and an introduction to the 
methods of thought and work in 
four general fields of knowledge— 
the humanities, the social sciences, 
the physical sciences, and the biologi- 
cal sciences; second, to afford an 
opportunity for students to carry on 
more intensive study in certain fields, 
either in pursuit of special interests 
or in preparation for specialization 
in an upper division or professional 
school; third, to aid students who 
lack adequate facility in the use of 
the English language to achieve the 
ability to express themselves with 
clarity and accuracy in written Eng- 
lish; and fourth, to provide for the 
mastery of foreign language and 
mathematics both as elements of gen- 
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eral education and as aids to later 
specialization. 

Each student demonstrates his 
achievement of these purposes by 
passing a separate comprehensive ex. 


amination in each of the four general | 


fields of knowledge, in two electives 
representing more specialized work, 
and in English. He is required fur. 
ther to demonstrate by examination 
his mastery of a foreign language 
and mathematics unless his record of 
high school work gives evidence of 
such mastery. This program has been 
in operation for six years. 

With the thought of eliminating 
the sharp break between high school 
and college and unifying the curricv- 
lum, the junior and senior years of 
the high school have been combined 
with the college for administrative 


purposes. This places the responsi- } 


bility for the organization of the 


curriculum in the hands of the col- | 


lege faculty, which now includes in- 


structors in the last two years of the f 


high school. Also, a unified four-year 
college curriculum, beginning 2 
what has been the junior year of the 
high school, has been adopted. It 
may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Humanities.—A three-year course 


of five hours per week in the firs 
and second years and four hours in 
the third year. 

Foreign language-—The mastery 
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UNIFYING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


of a foreign language equivalent to 
that represented by two entrance 
units. The student shall demonstrate 
his mastery of the foreign language 
by examination. 

Mathematics —The mastery of 
mathematics equivalent to that repre- 
sented by two entrance units. 

The natural sciences.—Biological 
science: A two-year course of four 
hours per week with additional time, 
not to exceed two hours a week, for 
such laboratory work as is regarded 
essential to effective instruction. A 
student may take the introductory 
general course in the biological sci- 
ences in lieu of the two-year course. 
Physical science: A two-year course 
of four hours per week with addi- 
tional time, not to exceed two hours 
a week, for such laboratory exercises 
as are regarded essential to effective 
instruction. A student may take the 
introductory general course in lieu 
of the two-year course. 

Philoso phy.—A one-year course of 
four hours a week, taken in the last 
year. 

Reading, writing, and criticism— 
A three-year course of three hours a 
week, 

Social sciences.— A _ three-year 
course of four hours a week. 

Electives ——The equivalent of an 
academic year’s work in each of elec- 
tive sequences. 


The following general principles 
are considered basic to the four-year 
program: First, the emphasis in the 
college is to be placed on general 
education so conceived that time 
shall be available to students in 
which to follow special interests or 
to acquire a greater mastery of the 
subjects and techniques needed for 
advanced work. Second, the program 
of the college shall be organized to 
take cognizance of the needs of stu- 
dents who do not go on with divi- 
sional or professional work. Third, 
the end of general education can 
be achieved best by helping students 
to master the leading ideas and sig- 
nificant facts in the principal fields 
of knowledge, with a view to the de- 
velopment of intelligent action. 
Fourth, students shall be given free- 
dom and responsibility commensu- 
rate with their ability to use such 
freedom and responsibility to their 
advantage. It is generally agreed that 
students in the first year, because of 
their immaturity, will need more 
supervision and direction in general 
than those in later years. 

This program is purely experi- 
mental. It is believed, however, to 
point the way for the reorganization 
of secondary education so as to com- 
bine the upper years of the high 
school with the junior college, a uni- 
fied plan of general education. 


A. J. Brumbaugh is Dean of Students, Colleges of 

Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago. 

Reported from the Journal of Higher Education, 1X 
(February, 1938), 68-70. 
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TEACHING SOCIAL PROBLEMS WITHOUT A TEXTBOoK 


H. E. DEwEy 
In the Social Studies 


D 
EFORE a class can be success- 
fully conducted without a text cer- 
tain requirements must be met: 

First, good library facilities. There 
should be at least a dozen appropri- 
ate periodicals and one good book on 
social, economic, or political prob- 
lems for each three pupils. There 
should also be one or two daily pa- 
pers, and a good encyclopedia, the 
World Almanac, and the American 
Yearbook are desirable. There should 
also be a supply of useful pamphlets. 

Second, the teacher must work out 
a definite but flexible sequence of 
units in advance. These should be 
available to pupils in mimeographed 
form, including a complete bibli- 
ography and lists of questions. There 
is nothing sacred about the sequence 
of units; it may and probably should 
be changed from year to year. Simi- 
larly, each unit should be revised 
annually. 

Third, there should be training in 
good habits of reading and in out- 
lining and summarizing material. 

Fourth, there must be plenty of 
checking on outside reading. It is 
probably best to set a minimum. 

Finally, at times during the study 
of a unit, and always at the end, 
carefully planned essay and objective 
tests should be given. My own prac- 
tice is to have short tests during the 
progress of the unit, followed by 
discussion, and to devote two days 
to testing at the end of the unit. 
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Supervised study is used when j 
will be most effective, usually the 
first week or two of the unit. At timg 
informal arguments (not debates) 
are given by pupils who have mag 
special preparation. Individual fp. 
ports are fitted into the unit wha 
they will make a real contribution ty 
the class. Outside speakers may k 
asked in near the close of the unit 
to help in summarizing. Open dis 
Cussion is important at certain phases, 
but it belongs in the middle of the 
unit, after the pupils have acquired 
a background for it. Pupils are not 
allowed to think of a unit as definite. 
ly completed. Every opportunity is 
taken to bring in fresh material on 
previous units as it becomes avail: 
able. 

In my classes there are no daily 
assignments. This might not always 
be good policy, but it works wel 
with seniors. Assignments depend 
somewhat on the nature of the unit. 
At times I have outlined the work 
for an entire unit from three to six 
weeks in advance, and the results 
have been encouraging. Pupils ar 
not allowed to waste class time with 
flimsy reports, or to hand in unsatis 
factory written work. They are te 


quired to rewrite such work as often} 


as necessary, and the first attempt 
must be in on time. Constant check 
ing will prevent the last-minute rush 
that means careless work. 

About once a semester each pupil 
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pupil 


sgiven an opportunity to work out 
;simple research project connected 
sth some unit. He writes an “‘in- 
etigative theme,” including an out- 
ine, proper footnotes, and a com- 
dete bibliography. Last year the six 
ist themes were typed, bound and 
diced in the library, where they will 
used by incoming classes like any 
wdinary library material. Eventually 
tmay be realized that each class may 
ontribute to the work of succeeding 
dasses, making it unnecessary to re- 
yat the same work year after year. 
‘In a 36-week school year it is 
wssible to teach not more than 10 
wits. The list given below was car- 
ied out in 1936-37. 

I. Society and Social Progress. 
Qne and one-half weeks. Objective: 
in understanding of the significance 
if society and social progress. 

Il. Health and Public Safety. 
four weeks. Objective: an under- 
sanding of the importance of safe- 
garding and improving health and 
ufety. 

III. Population Problems. Three 
ind one-half weeks. Objective: an 
understanding of the sources, distri- 
bution, and general characteristics of 
the American people; an intelligent 
ititude toward efforts to improve 
the quality of our population; racial 
tolerance. 

IV. The Family and American 
Standards of Living. Four weeks. 
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Objective: an understanding of 
American living conditions, of the 
changing nature of the American 
family and its relations to larger 
social groups. 

V. Education and Religion. Four 
weeks. Objective: An understanding 
of the place of religion in American 
life, and of the agencies contributing 
to educational advancement. 

VI. Crime and Delinquency. Four 
weeks. Objective: an understanding 
of the menace of crime, and the pos- 
sibilities of improvement in its pre- 
vention. 

VII. Poverty and Dependency. 
Four weeks. Objective: an under- 
standing of society's responsibility 
for the care of the impoverished, 
and how the conditions leading to 
poverty may be relieved. 

VIII. Economic Phases of Social 
Problems. Three and one-half weeks. 
Objective: an understanding of the 
economic aspects of social problems. 

IX. Government and Society. 
Three and one-half weeks. Objective: 
an understanding of government 
units as agencies for promoting a 
democratic solution of American 
problems. 

X. World Problems. Four weeks. 
Objective: an understanding of in- 
ternational relations, of American 
foreign policy, and of attempts to 
solve problems through international 
cooperation. 


H. E. Dewey is on the faculty of Roosevelt High 
School, Emporia, Kansas. Reported from the Social 
Studies, XXIX (February, 1938), 73-75. 
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“TEACHER SUED FOR DAMAGES” 


DANIEL R. HODGDON 
In the Nation’s Schools 


—!n former times teachers were 
thought to have such small salaries 
and rarely any property that it was 
not worthwhile to sue them for dam- 
ages. Damages could easily be col- 
lected from the school district if a 
judgment could be obtained. But 
times have changed. Salaries are bet- 
ter and there is the possibility of 
collecting a judgment rendered 
against teachers over a period of 
years from the salary that is assured 
by tenure. 

Teachers are often in a disadvan- 
tageous position and would rather 
settle an action than go to court. In 
a few cases this attitude has been 
exploited to make teachers pay for 
medical expenses and hospital 
charges when they probably were 
not at fault. 

Lawyers and parents have become 
increasingly conscious of the right to 
sue teachers. Since boards of educa- 
tion may not be held liable for negli- 
gence except in New York state, 
teachers are vulnerable individuals 
and are often joined in an action to- 
gether with the principal of a school 
and the superintendent. When the 
action may be dismissed as to the 
board, the teacher may still be held 
liable. 

When the board of education fur- 
nishes reasonably safe tools, machin- 
ery, and instructional materials, its 
duty ceases and it is not liable for the 
negligence of the teacher in using 
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these materials, or the acts of th 
teacher while instructing pupils. Th 
teacher then assumes the position of 
a quasi-independent contractor and 
strictly speaking, is not an employee 
of the board while instructing pupils, 

The courts have said: “Some duties 
imposed upon the board of edu. 
tion may be carried out by the board 
without the intervention of ay 
agent. It must provide instruction 
for school children. It appoints 
teachers for that purpose. Its duty is 
then performed. It does not itself 
teach and teachers are not the agent 
of the board. For that reason the 
board of education may not be held 
liable for negligence of a teacher in 
giving instruction or in use of m- 
terial furnished by the board.” 

A teacher is liable for excessive 
malicious or causeless punishment, 
for an illegal expulsion, for the en- 
forcement of an unreasonable or il- 
legal rule, for false imprisonment of 
pupils after school hours, for unjust 
defamation of a pupil’s character, for 
misstatements on reports which in- 
jure pupils unjustly, for leaving any 
dangerous thing accessible to a pu 
pil, for not instructing pupils proper. 
ly regarding dangerous experiments 
in a laboratory, for sending pupils on 
errands when there may be elements 
of danger present, for running after 
pupils who have run away from 
school because of which an accident 
to the pupil has occurred, for per 
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siting pupils to use improperly 
ded machinery, for negligence 
on the playground while supervising 
play, for negligence in conducting 
of exercises in a gymnasium, 

for negligence while conducting a 
dass to a museura, or for any form 
or type of actionable negligence that 
may occur while instructing pupils. 

Ateacher is not liable for damages 
for causing injury in inflicting rea- 
snable punishment because of some 
unknown constitutional weakness in 
a pupil. Nor is the teacher liable 
for injuries to pupils who hurt one 
another while playing together. Thus, 
there is no liability when a teacher 
supervises a football game and a 
pupil is severely injured in the 
course of the game. The pupil in 
playing the game consents to any in- 
juries that may occur. 

Teachers request pupils to run 
errands, to erase blackboards, to open 
and close windows, to carry books 
and many other things not associated 
with teaching. Teachers supervise 
halls, rooms, and exits. Any kind of 
negligence on the part of the teacher 
in performing these duties which re- 
sults in injury to a pupil may result 
in a court action. 


Teachers should examine all in- 
surance policies carefully and dis- 
cover whether they are fully covered. 
Many of the policies offered today 
for insuring teachers do not sufh- 
ciently protect them against large 
judgments. Some of these policies 
have so many exemptions that they 
fail to cover actions which may be 
brought against teachers and other 
claims arising from duties imposed 
on teachers by superior officers. 

Grave doubt is expressed as to the 
power of boards of education to in- 
sure teachers for actionable negli- 
gence. It is argued that the board 
would have no more right to provide 
insurance for teachers than to pro- 
vide clothes or automobiles, since 
such expenditure is not for educa- 
tional purposes and not permitted 
under the law. There is but one case, 
decided in New Mexico, which per- 
mitted a board to insure teachers. 

It does not seem possible under 
our constitution to relieve teachers 
from liability of negligence for their 
acts while teaching. Moreover, it 
might be against public policy to 
enact such class legislation. This 
would have to be tested by court ac- 
tion. 


New York University. Reported from the Nation's 
Schools, XXI (February, 1938), 25-26. 


| Daniel R. Hodgdon is Lecturer on School Law, | 
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H UNTER College, New York City, has instituted a depart- 
ment of manners to be known as the “ABC of living or con- 
versation in the amenities, behavior, and customs.” 











MEASURING PUBLIC EDUCATION 


CLARENCE E, RIDLEY, HERBERT A. SIMON, AND HENRIETTA RYBCZYNSKI 


In Public Management 


Py / 1 OST of the existing standards 
for the measurement of education 
are for specific elements in the edu- 
cational system—the use of the 
school plant, curriculum, adminis- 
tration, instruction, pupil progress, 
etc. Measurement of these activities 
is important from the administrative 
point of view because the school 
system is a business as well as an 
educational enterprise, but since such 
measurements are concerned with fi- 
nancial, building, or operational ac- 
tivities of the system and not with 
the results of the educational process 
itself, they are not standards on 
which to evaluate the entire school 
program. 

The problem, then, is to establish 
measurements by which valid judg- 
ments can be made concerning the 
results actually accomplished in the 
educational process. In the recent 
New York Regents’ study of the 
school system of that state, progress 
was made toward solving this prob- 
lem. As a basis for their appraisal 
the members of the New York staff 
assumed that the results of the edu- 
cational process can best be measured 
by studying the end product of that 
process, i.e., the pupil about to leave 
school. The school system was evalu- 
ated in terms of the social compe- 
tence of these boys and girls. 

Three chief instruments were used 
in the inquiry: a battery of tests given 
to large numbers of pupils who were 
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about to leave school; reports frog 
the schools themselves on individy 
leaving pupils; and interviews wit 
pupils who had Jeft school, and wit 
their employers or adult acquaip 
tances. 

The first instrument, testing, use 
in the Regents’ Inquiry is wel 
known to educators, but here an ol 
device was carefully applied to mex 
sure something more than mer 
academic proficiency. The tests used 
examined mental ability and socid 
competence, as well as academi 
knowledge. The tests for social com- 
petence included tests of the st. 
dent’s knowledge of fundamentil 
health rules, acquaintance with pub 
lic affairs, attitudes on social ques 
tions, ability to understand straight: 
forward prose and to express 
themselves intelligently and straight. 
forwardly, acquaintance with con 
temporary art, literature and musi, 
etc. 


The case-study method, the second f 


type of measuring instrument used 
in the inquiry, is a technique whic 
has seldom been used in evaluating 
the educational system. Used over 


period of time, it should indicate the } 


areas in which the educational pro- 
cess has the most beneficial influence 


when compared with the influence of f 
other institutions in the same sphere. f 


The school is, of course, only one of 
many social agencies that affect the 


development of the individual. How- § 
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MEASURING PUBLIC EDUCATION 


wet, the Regents’ Inquiry found cer- 
win types of educational outcomes 
@ frequently associated with the 
ame types of educational practice as 
to make almost indubitable the exis- 
tence of a causal connection. 

The final appraisal of the school 
gstem must be in terms of its impact 
on the community through the in- 
dividuals that it trains. How effec- 
tive is the school system in raising 
the cultural level of the community? 
What radio programs are most popu- 
lar? What movies? How is the library 
used? What is the delinquency rate? 
Isthe economic situation of the com- 
munity improving, and what do the 
people know about the economic sit- 
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PERSONALITIES: D. W. Peters has 
been named president of the Rad- 
ford, Virginia, State Teachers Col- 
lege, succeeding J. P. McConnell. 
... Louis Nusbaum, associate super- 
intendent, has been named tempor- 
ary superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia schools due to the leave of 
absence granted E. C. Broome. .. . 


} George E. Myers of the University 


of Michigan was elected first presi- 
dent of National Association of In- 


dustrial Teacher Trainers which was 





Clarence E, Ridley is Associate Professor of Political ” 
Science, University of Chicago; Herbert A, Simon 
is a research assistant in political science, University 
of Chicago; and Henrietta Rybezynski was a research 
assistant on the staff of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education. Reported from Public 
__ Management, XX (February, 1938), 41-45. 
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uation? Does the vocational training 
offered in the schools have any rela- 
tionship to the kinds of economic 
activities conducted in the communi- 

? 

What is the proportion of regis- 
tered voters to the eligible voting 
population? How many of those 
registered vote? 

How soon is technological devel- 
opment absorbed by the community? 
What is the social lag between its 
adoption and social, political, and 
economic adjustment to it? 

Such elements as these are the re- 
sults of the educational process, and 
it is in these terms that the school 
system needs to be evaluated. 





* 
organized in Baltimore recently. . . . 


Gerald D. Whitney, former deputy 
superintendent of public instruction 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
associate superintendent of schools 
for Pittsburgh. . . . Helen K. Mack- 
intosh of Oxford, Ohio, has been 
appointed senior specialist in ele- 
mentary education, U.S. Office of 
Education. . . . John S. Roberts, 
associate superintendent of New 
York City schools, died recently at 
the age of 61. He has been succeeded 
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by Frederic Ernst. . . . Brigadier- 
General Jay L. Benedict has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point. . . . 
Sidney C. Garrison was inaugurated 
president of George Peabody College 
on February 4. .. . John W. Withers, 
dean of the New York University 
School of Education and a member 
of the Editorial Advisory Board of 
the EpuCATION DIGEST since its in- 
ception, will retire at the end of the 
summer session of 1938. E. George 
Payne will serve as acting dean until 
a successor is appointed. ... W. H. 
Lemmel, superintendent of the 
Quincy, IIl., schools, has been named 
superintendent at Highland Park, 
Mich., effective July 1.... Ralph W. 
Tyler of Ohio State University has 
been named professor and head of 
the department of education at the 
University of Chicago, succeeding 
Charles H. Judd who will retire in 
June. . . . Alvin S. Johnson, direc- 
tor of the New School for Social Re- 
search, has been appointed professor 
of economics and director of the 
Division of General Studies in the 
Graduate School of Yale University. 
... John A. Sexson, superintendent 
of the Pasadena, Calif., schools, was 
elected president of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
under the new system of preferential 
balloting held prior to the conven- 
tion. ... W. A. Bass, formerly state 
commissioner of education for 
Tennessee, has been named superin- 
tendent of the Nashville, Tenn., 
schools. . . . William A. Neilson, 
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president of Smith College, has a. 
nounced his intention of retiring jg 
the summer of 1939. . . . Rudol 

D. Lindquist of Ohio State Unive. 
sity has been named director of the 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills 
Mich. . . . Robert C. Moore wil 
retire on June 30 after 23 years » 
executive secretary of the Illinois 
Education Association. 
Hereford, superintendent of the 
Corpus Christi, Texas, schools, has 
resigned because of ill health. M, P, 
Baker, principal of the Corpus 
Christi High School, is serving as 
acting superintendent. . . . William 
H. McMaster, president of Mount 
Union College, has resigned after 
30 years in office. . . . John L. Sea. 


ton, president of Albion College, | 
has been elected president of the} 
American Association of Colleges 


... Luther E. Frazar is the new pres 
dent of Southwestern Louisiana In. 


stitute, Lafayette, succeeding E. Li 


Stephens, who is retiring. . 


Arthur Bowie, principal of P. S. 206 


Brooklyn, has been appointed assis 
tant superintendent of schools, New 
York City. . . . Sidney B. Hall, state 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Virginia, was recently elected 
president of the State Superintendent 
of Schools Association. . . . Donald 


G. Tewksbury, former dean of Bard} 


College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed chairman of NewCol 
lege, Columbia University succeeding 
Thomas Alexander who joins the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbit 
University. . . . J. S. Clarke, pres: 
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dent of Southern University for Ne- 
groes at Scotlandville, La., has re- 
tired and his son, Felton Clarke, 
director of a recent survey of voca- 
tional education for Negroes for the 
U.S. Office of Education, has been 
appointed president. . . . Mrs. Mary 
Carroll Craig Bradford, former 
president of the National Education 
Association and former state super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Colorado, died recently... . Norman 
R. Whytock, superintendent of the 
Glendale, Calif., schools, died re- 
cently. 


New YorK City public school chil- 
dren, taught by experimental pro- 
gressive education methods, are 
showing superior ability in many 
fields and are apparently outstripping 
their classmates who are being taught 
with traditional procedures. This 
was disclosed recently when an 
analysis was made of tests given to 
11,000 pupils. The tests are part of 
a six-year experiment in progres- 
sive education being made in 69 New 
York schools with an enrolment of 
50,000 pupils. 


' PupLs from the John Marshall High 


School, Rochester, N. Y., recently 
visited Northern Vocational School 
of Toronto, Ontario, in order to study 
Canadian secondary school pro- 
cedures. It is planned to organize 
study groups in each school which 
will visit the other school once each 
year and discuss topics of national 
interest. 


THE American Council on Education 
has received a grant of $200,000 
from the General Education Board 
for the support during a five-year 
period of a study of teacher educa- 
tion. A number of national organi- 
zations interested in teacher educa- 
tion have cooperated with the 
Council in the formation of the 
project. 


A STUDY-TOUR of Mexican schools 
is being organized by the Progressive 
Education Association for June and 
July. Three weeks will be spent in 
the provinces with the final week de- 
voted to study in Mexico City. 


FENN College of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has purchased the National Town 
and Country Club, a 22-story build- 
ing, for its campus at a cost of 
$500,000. The building has never 
been occupied and originally cost 
$2,000,000. 


A NUMBER of steamship lines oper- 
ating on the Atlantic have agreed to 
allow teachers a 20 percent reduction 
on fares provided the teachers are on 
sabbatical leaves. The offer applies to 
eastbound travel between August 15 
and March 30 and to westward travel 
between October 15 and July 15. 


THE Federal Communications Com- 
mission has allocated 25 radio chan- 
nels in the ultra-high frequency band 
for nonprofit educational broadcast- 
ing. According to J. W. Studebaker, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, the 
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allocation will give the schools of ciation of Colleges and Secon 
the nation the opportunity of oper- Schools, Adolphus Hotel, D, 
ating at least 1,250 local broadcast- Texas. 

ing stations with about a 15-mile DATES OF THE COMING Mong 
radius of reception. It is anticipated April 4-6, Northwest Associatic 
that city and county school systems of Secondary and Higher Scho 
will use the opportunity to broadcast Spokane, Wash. 

model lessons by expert teachers as April 6-9, North Central Associ 
well as for numerous other educa- tion of Colleges and Seconda 
tional activities. Schools, Stevens Hotel, Chicag 


; Ill. 
THE Philadelphia board of educa- April 19-23, 45th Annual Co 
tion has voted to close the Philadel- 


, vention, Association for Childhood 
phia Normal School as part of an Education, Netherlands Plaza Hote 
extensive economy program. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Baro College, Columbia University, a — ies thal 
will suspend operations at the close — aE, 7 
of the academic year due to lack of on 


April 20-23, American Associ 
—. tion for Health and Physical Edue 
STUDENTS from the 30 high schools tion, Atlanta, Ga. 


which were exempted from adhering May 6-7, American Council ¢ 

to college entrance standards in the Education, Mayflower Hotel, Wash 

Progressive Education Association’s ington, D. C. 

study on the relation of school and May 15-20, National Congress ¢ 

college compare favorably with stu- Parents and Teachers, Salt Lake Gi 

dents of equal ability and similar Utah. 

background from traditional schools May 16-18, American Associatiot 

on the single basis of grades in col- for Adult Education, Berkeley Catet 

lege, according to Wilford M. Aikin. et, Asbury Park, N. J. 

A more complete report is to be June 13-18, American Libr 

made at the end of another year. Association, Kansas City, Mo. a 
June 19-25, Pacific Conferencediay 

the New Education Fellowship, Uni 
March 4-5, 18th Annual Meeting, versity of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

American Association of Junior Col- June 28-July 1, 31st nual 

leges, Philadelphia, Pa. Meeting, American Home Econom 
March I1-12, 14th Annual Jun- ics Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ior High School Conference, New June 30-July |, Fifth Annual Cor 

York University. ference on Business Education, Usi 
March 31-April 1, Southern Asso- versity of Chicago. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
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